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TWENTY YEARS AGO: 


A STORY OF REAL LIFE ON THE PRAIRIES. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS. 


HILE Simpson was making his 

confession to John Brackett, 
Mrs. Woods and Lilly sat by the fire, 
in the front room of the Beech Grove 
cottage. The evening was chill, and 
though the fire in the stove burned 
briskly with goed hickory wood — for 
the prudent and conscientious woman 
could never reconcile her notions of 
economy and religious duty with burn- 
ing corn for fuel—both had drawn 
closely to the stove, and had thrown 
shawls over their shoulders. The clap- 
boards were off in dozens of places, 
and the plastering had given way be- 
fore romping children, so as to give 
free ingress to the cold air. The un- 
carpeted, loosely-jointed board floor 
and the broken ceiling above, added 
copious streams of damp chilliness. 
The children were in bed and sleeping 
soundly, though it was scarcely seven 
in the evening. Lilly wore a look of 
dejection and despair. 

“Don't be so downcast,” said Mrs. 
Woods ; “ your husband will come to- 
night.” 

“I wish you would say Afister Ste- 


vens, as I have often asked you to do,” 
replied Lilly. 

“ You 're a queer wife. I don't like 
my old man's doin’s no more than you 
do yourn’s; but I never call him Mis- 
ter Woods.” . 

Lilly sobbed, and bit her white lips, 
as if to keep in rash words that were 
rushing forth despite her will. 

“Now, don't take on so, Lill; it 
hurts you. God will be good to you, 
if you trust him. I’ve found comfort 
there, when the world went worse with 
me than it can ever go with you. It 
was so hard.” 

Nance sobbed, too. 

Lilly rose up and went to the window, 
choking down her great sorrow. After 
a moment's hesitation, she walked back 
and kneeled down in front of Mrs. 
Woods. 

“Pray God to give a great sinner 
strength to do her duty and to abide 
his will.” 

The words had no exact meaning to 
Mrs. Woods, but she felt the need of 
help herself, and believed Lilly to have 
a like grief in her erring husband. 

She knelt and prayed in a choked 
voice. In petition to the All - merciful 
and All- knowing, the words and the 
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form are of little moment. Bad gram- 
mar, faulty rhetoric, or lame logic, do 
not obstruct the soul's approach to the 
Redeemer. Nance and Lilly both got 
what they wanted—calmness and 
courage. 

The former, as she arose from her 
knees, took Lilly’s head in her hands, 
and stroked her golden hair as though 
it were her own child kneeling before 
her. 

“Get up, Lilly, and sit down; I’m 
sure you must feel better.” 

“Yes, I feel better; but let me stay 
here.” 

“The floor is cold, Lilly, and you 
must take care of yourself, you know.” 

“ Mrs. Woods, you believe that, great 
a sinner as I may be, the Lord will 
pity and pardon me?” 

“Yes, certainly, my dear; 
could doubt that?” 

Lilly went on: 

“You believe that it is our duty, 
your duty, to do just as he does, to 
pity and pardon the greatest sinner ?”’ 

“Why, to be sure, Lilly. I pardon 


who 


my old man Woods; I'm sure that’s 


a good deal. Look at this house! See 
the snow coming in at the windows, 
and through the walls, and down from 
the ceiling! See it on the beds of my 
children! Well, I forgive Jake Woods 
for all that.” : 

“ But,” said Lilly, “ if a woman —a 
girl — were to come here to - night, and 
confess that she was no wife, but al- 
most a mother, would you pardon her? 
or would you not rather drive her from 
your door, and out into this winter 
snow to perish ?”’ 

“No, Lilly, I would pardon her if I 
thought she had repented.” 

Lilly sobbed a great relieving sob, 
and added : 

“You would comfort that girl if she 
needed comfort? You would guide 
her if she needed guidance? You 
would be her friend?” 

Mrs.Woods did not suspect the truth ; 
but she felt that she was getting into 
pretty deep water, and committing her- 
self to rather grave duties towards 
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publicans and sinners. Like most 
Christians, she feared to commit her- 
self to a sympathy that might encour- 
age vice. She drew back a little in 
her response. 

“ The Lord, Lilly, would be the best 
friend of such a girl. Poor Nance 
Woods could n’t help her.” 

“ But, Mrs. Woods, we want human 
friends. God is so pure that we dare 
not trust him wholly, without one man 
or woman whom we éxow to be like 
us, but purer and better than we are, 
to prove to us that God is kind, by do- 
ing to us just as you say that the Lord 
does. If that girl needed that you 
should convince her that God is good, 
in just that way, would you be her 
friend?” 

“ But I might encourage her to think 
she had not sinned at all. I might 
teach her that sin is not a bad thing, if 
I became her friend.” 

“Then,” responded Lilly, “ you do 
n't really believe that the Lord par- 
dons such people, and, above all, that 
he /oves them?” 

“Yes, 1 do. I 4now that. But how 
is a poor woman like me to tell wheth- 
er such people repent ?”’ 

Lilly began to rise from her knees, 
saying mournfully : 

“Then the frail one could hope for 
no human sympathy. She would have 
to bear her own burden, and be crush- 
ed under her own sorrow. If she had 
but little wisdom, and had lost her 
way, nobody would point it out to her ; 
nobody would lead her into it. She 
must wander on into deeper ruin, unless 
merciful Death took her away from 
greater guilt and greater sin.” 

She had half risen, but the weight 
of her loneliness seemed to crush her 
down again, and she fell on her knees, 
rested her head on Mrs. Woods's lap, 
and added bitterly : 

“If God were really good, and had 
one true child on earth, he would send 
that child to console the erring but re- 
penting girl.” 

Mrs. Woods began to fear. She let 
fly at a venture, 
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“ If that girl were you, Lilly, neither 
you nor the Lord could require any- 
thing that I would not do. But, Lilly, 
girls that sin that way are often deceit- 
ful, and how should I know the honest 
ones? Bring me a girl whom I know, 
as I do you, and I will be her friend.” 

Lilly broke into a full, soul - relieving 
cry. After a few seconds she controll- 
ed her voice to say: 

“I bring you such a sinner; I lay 
her at your feet; I am that sinful but 
bitterly repenting girl.”’ 

She sank on the floor, her disordered 
golden hair falling over her, like the 
tresses of the artist's Magdalene. 

Mrs. Woods lifted the bowed head 
gently into her lap, caressed it more 
tenderly than she had ever stroked her 
own babes, and said: 

“ Lilly, it is not for me to Jardon 
you. God, Iam sure, has done that; 
but I caz be your friend. Call me that, 
if it will help you.” 

Lilly nestled closely in the good wo- 
man's lap, and said: 

“If my mother had lived, I had not 
sinned; I had no one to guide me.” 

“Who is the villain who betrayed 
you, Lilly?” 

“He is not a villain; he is good. 
You cannot be my friend if you call 
him bad names. I love him so dearly, 
and I am sure he loves me.” 

Now Mrs. Woods thought the be- 
trayer of Lilly must be Stevens. She 
credited him with the ruin of her hus- 
band, and cordially hated and detested 
him; she thought she saw that Lilly 
was deceived by her love, and men- 
tally said, ‘‘What fools we women 
make of ourselves!"’ She was in 
greater difficulty now than ever. Her 
poor head ached with the puzzling di- 
lemma. Somehow she must convince 
Lilly that Stevens was a bad fellow; 
but she knew her sex well enough to 
distrust her success. Time must be 
had to devise a way. She said: 

“It is cold here, Lilly; the fire has 
gone down. I will be your friend; 
another time we will talk about it. I 
see now why Stevens never spends his 
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nights here. Let us go to bed; you 
shall sleep with me, darling.” 

The next morning, Mrs. Woods had 
a thousand cares, and was mostly em- 
ployed in the little kitchen in the lean- 
to of the cottage. She heard Slater 
enter the house, and knew that he con- 
versed with Lilly. After a half hour 
of such conversation, she was inter- 
rupted by Lilly, who came bounding 
into the room, put her arms about Mrs. 
Woods, and exclaimed : 

“Oh, Iam so happy: we are to be 
married, this- very day. See, here is 
his own, own handwriting!”” And 
she pressed it to her lips. 

“ But, Lilly, can you trust this man ? 
Remember, he deceived you once.” 

“No, you cruel woman, he never 
deceived me. He is so good. I shall 
not like you, if you call him bad.” 

“ Wilful girls will have their way,” 
thought Mrs. Woods. “Tell me how 
it is, Lilly.” 

“Oh, I will do that to-night. The 
cutter is at the door; we are just go- 
ing.” 

In her re-awakened hope and confi- 
dence, Lilly nc longer felt the need of 
Mrs. Woods's guidance. She now 
thought that Mrs. Woods was very 
narrow and prejudiced. Last night, 
the sympathy of a dying Lazarus would 
have been precious; this morning, the 
favor of Dives would not have attract- 
ed her. Seeing a look of pain on Mrs. 
Woods's face, she kissed her repeated- 
ly, and said: 

“You are a good woman, Mrs. 
Woods; but you do not know /zm as 
I do.” 

She kissed the little children, who 
were in the kitchen — to be near moth- 
er, and in mother’s way — lingering 
particularly over the youngest, as if 
maternal hope whispered and delighted 
her inward ear. 

“«] will leave this note on the table; 
you can read it when your work is 
done, Mrs. Woods. It is Azs note.” 

She kissed it again, laid it on the 
table, and hurried out into the chill 
winter air. 
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Farmer Woods entered his house, 
that day, at a strangely early hour in 
the afternoon. He looked haggard 
and worn, and Mrs. Woods, who sat 
mending some one of the children’s 
dresses, looked up, startled to hear him 
come in, and still more startled by the 
look in his face. 

“Why, Jake, what is the matter?” 

“Matter enough. I've got to leave 
these diggins ; mighty sudden at that. 
That devil, Stevens, has sent 
Simpson off with Swinton’s horse, and 
Swinton and all the Regulators are on 
eend. Where’s Lill?” 

Mrs. Woods supposed her husband 
knew all about it, and she replied care- 
lessly : 

“She went off this morning to be 
married. I suppose Stevens wants to 
leave the country, and Lill is fool 
enough to go with him. But I think, 
Jake, it is about time you quit this 
business.” 

The farmer stared, and exclaimed : 

“Death and damnation! What do 
you mean? Lill gone to be married?” 

“Yes, certainly ; here's a letter he 
sent her this morning. I'm sure | 'm 
glad; it’s bad enough, but it was a 
great deal worse before.” 

She handed him the note. 
mer read — 

“Dear Litty:— You ask me. to 
marry you now. Well, I consent; | 
will prove to you that I love you better 
than both our reputations. Come to 
me, with Slater, to the house of John- 
son. Mary has agreed to be brides- 
maid. Do not hesitate, but come at 
once. It is all arranged for one o'clock 
in the afternoon. We must not keep 
the Johnsons waiting. 

“Your loving B.S. 

The farmer dropped the note, and 
ejaculated 

“ Brimstone !"’ 

“It's not like you, Jake, to take on 
that way because a girl tries to make 
an honest woman of herself.” 

“ Nance, you ‘re a fool, a saphead, a 
goose. Why the devil did you !et the 
girl go? She has gone to ruin, to 
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death, to perdition. Bill Simpson is 
forty miles from Johnson's —strung up 
for all 't I know.” 

“ Bill Simpson!” 

“Yes, Bill Simpson. ‘B.S.’ stands 
for Bill Simpson, you ninny. I sup- 
pose you thought it meant Fred Ste- 
vens.” 

The farmer looked at the note. 

“A devilish good imitation that! I 
do n't b'lieve the old devil himself can 
beat this young ‘un for that.” 

“What does all this mean, Jake? I 
was so afraid. But 1 thought Stevens 
was her man; and it was Simpson, 
then? Oh, my poor head! What can 
I do?” 

“ Your head is poor enough, Nance ; 
but, if it were the best they make, you 
could n't help the girl. It's all up with 
her; I do n't know how; but you may 
bet high on that. Billy! Billy!” 

The boy entered, trembling. 

“Saddle the sorrel horse and bring 
him to the door, quicker ’n lightnin’.’’ 

Billy went off on arun. The father 
took down a flask from a cupboard, 
poured out a copious draught of bran- 
dy, and swallowed it hastily. He went 
to a bureau and opened it. 

“Nance, you'll find all my papers, 
deeds, notes — the entire kit — in here. 
Be a decent woman, get a little more 
sense, and keep a stiff upper lip. Take 
care of the children, and forget that 
Jake Woods is their father. Hell is 
breaking loose in these parts, and I 
must be off.” 

“Oh, Jake!" 

She fainted, and Farmer Woods rode 
away. 

We return to the events of the morn- 
ing in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
DANDY JIM'’S REVELATION. 


Passing up the street, perplexed and 
confused by the strange revelations of 
the previous night, and the still stran- 
ger encounter of the morning, Brack- 
ett saw Dandy Jim standing in the 
rear of his master’s barn, and making 
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signs for him to approach. He had 
always treated the negro kindly, and 
he knew that Dandy was so little given 
to demonstration that if he made any 
it was for some object. He therefore 
advanced toward the black, who open- 
ed the stable door and invited the 
blacksmith to enter, still using only 
signs, but now signs expressive of cau- 
tion. 

Entering, and standing by the side 
of Dandy in the gloomy stall, he felt 
a rising sense of uneasiness, and for a 
moment wondered if this abject crea- 
ture were the instrument selected to 
wound him, The black began : 

“’Pears to me, Massa Brackett, dat 
all de folk in dis yere Buntenville has 
loss de use ob all dere seven senses, 
‘cept de tongue. Dey’s all turned 


fools, and Dandy Jim hab to set up for 
de wise man.” 

This was a very long speech for 
Dandy, and he stopped as if to rest, 
and collect what was evidently a pre- 
arranged speech. Brackett saw this, 


and was silent. 

“Dey all had such curus eyes, dey 
can see what am behind de barn, but 
dey can 't see de barn. Dey can year 
tings dat nobody neber speak, but dey 
can 't year de tunder. Dey can smell 
out de dirt in clean clobes, but dey 
can 't smell de big crime dat lie at de 
door.” 

“Why, what do you mean, Dandy ? 
Why do you talk in this way to me?” 

“’Cause, Massa, yer "bout de only 
pusson in Buntenville dat do n't neber 
kick ole Jim, and neber call um brack 
raskill, and ye was kind to um when 
ye did n’t know it, ‘cause 't was natur 
like ter ye, and ole Jim's kep’ it lock 
up yere, till dis bressed day.”’ 

The huge breast heaved like a sea, 
and a big sob broke loose with a rush, 
as of summer rain from a rent cloud. 
Brackett was astonished; an exhibi- 
tion of passionate feeling in a rock 
would scarcely have surprised him more. 

“It seems to me you are changed, 
Jim, from what you used to be. Is it 
not true?” 
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“Yes, Massa, it am true. I'se a 


changed nigger, dat am fac’.” 

“ How did it happen, Jim? Tell me 
about it.”’ 

“Well, de las’ summer, | drub de 
family up ter de Beech Grove camp 
meetin’, Ise year de minister, and dey 
hab arter ita talk all roun’ like; an’ 
ole Brent, dat I allers yated, he torked 
‘long de res’. ‘Cording to him, reli- 
gion was good for most ebery ting. It 
make de crooked strut, it make de fool 
wise, it make de dirty clean, and de 
brack white. Well, Massa, | tort dat 
religion was jes’ de ting for ole Jim. 
Den he'd be white, and nobody 'd kick 
um and call um brack raskill any mo’. 
I got a notion dat prayin’ ‘ud bring it 
down from de Lor’; but I did n't want 
ter go up ‘mong de white gals ter de 
altar. So I 'se went out, and got down 
by a tree and tried ter pray ; but Lor’, 
Massa, | didnt know how ter pray, 
more ‘na chile ter cut har. But one 
ob de angels came ter me, and show'd 
ole Jim how ter pray, and she pray fer 
ole Jim herself, and I ‘spec’ I got reli- 
gion, dough ole Brent am mistaken. 
It don’t make der brack white. De 
angel tell me dat. Ise ‘spec’ ut don’t 
make de crooked strut, er it would fix 
ole Brent hisself. But yer mus’n't 
tink, Massa, dat I yates ole Brent; I 
am 't yated um since dat dear brussed 
angel tell’'d me 't wa’ n't right ter yate 
folks.” 

“ Why, who was this angel of whom 
you speak, Jim?” 

“Don't know, Massa, what dey call 
her up dar, but I tink dey calls ‘er yere 
Mary Johnson. Ise practised on dat 
yer name times enuff in dis yere ole 
barn; and I kinder tink even de hosses 
am more gentill and good wen dey 
years it.” 

This was to Brackett a new and at- 
tractive revelation of the character of 
his Mary. It was not likely to lessen 
his love or his concern for her safety. 

“What do you mean by the big 
crime, Dandy ?” 

“ Massa, I can 't talk; neber larned, 
and nobody yere eber want ter talk ter 
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de brack raskill, Dandy Jim. But 
de debbil hisself hab been ‘roun’ dis 
yere town dis long time, and he 's arter 
one dat ye likes, Massa, better'n yer 
soul, I reckon.” 

“Why, what do you mean, Dandy ? 
Who should I like in this town ? and 
who is this devil, as you call him? You 
make me impatient; you mean well, 
my poor fellow; but you must be mis- 
taken in this.” 

“ Hopes I ar’, Massa; leastwise in 
one ting; Ise got no tongue, but I ‘se 
hab years and eyes; yer likes de gal 
Mary. Ole Jim seed dat soon ‘nuff. 
Do'n’ yer fear me, Massa; I 'se brack 
and Ise made crooked, but Ise got 
suthin’ under de brack bussom dat 
won’t let me be bad anyway der deb- 
bil fix it.” 7 

The blacksmith was now thoroughly 
aroused ; it was certain that peril hung 
over the dear head, and that Dandy 
could give the clue to the mystery that 
had baffled him all day. 

“Come, Jim, tell me at once what 
you mean? " 

“T kin do dat now, but yer wouldn't 
a b'lieved me afore. Ye's got de proof 
now dat ole Jim knows suthin’ !” 

“Yes, yes; but for God's sake, don't 
waste time.” 

“T won't do dat, Massa. Dis yere 
slick pussun dat calls hisself Fred Ste- 
vens am de debbil. He hab as many 
names as de debbil, and he hab his 
huff on ter Miss Mary dis yer day, 
‘less yer mine and help her.” 

“Oh, you mean that he is to marry 
Miss Mary! That is not my matter; 
she and her parents must settle that.” 

“Ole Jim's got ter make a long 
speech arter all. No, Massa, I don’ 
‘tend ter say dat. Miss Mary 'd marry 
de grabe ‘fore she'd do dat ar’. She 
do n't know dat dis yer debbil am in 
de kentry. Sumhow, Massa,I can't 
talk strut ter de mark, like white folks. 
Ye 'll have to 'scuse ole Jim " 

And Dandy took a long breath, and 
sat down on a half-bushel measure, 
more exhausted than he had ever been 
in his life. However, his inability to 
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talk straight to the mark is shared by 
a good many white people. 

At the end of an hour, Brackett suc- 
ceeded in getting possession of the facts 
that Dandy wanted to communicate. 
As we do not want to occupy the read- 
er for that length of time, we will con- 
dense this communicatiun. It amount- 
ed to this: 

Dandy Jim had suspected Stevens 
on his first arrival in the town, and by 
dint of lying under fences, hiding be- 
hind trees, lying coiled up in mangers 
under the hay the horses were eating, 
listening at keyholes or from under 
the bed, he had pretty much unravel- 
led the pursuits and designs of Stevens. 
He had made out that Mary had once 
refused his hand, and that he was 
planning to get possession of her, and 
to keep her by persuasion or by force. 
Dandy displayed a diplomatic reticence 
in his communication, and would tell no 
more than was necessary to get Brack- 
ett to act immediately. He thought 
Stevens would carry out his plot in the 
night, and as Simpson had been sent 
off that morning, he suspected that the 
evening following was the time set for 
the capture and escape with the prize. 
But he made no mention of Simpson, 
or of Lilly Jones. Brackett had a good 
reason for reticence on that point, and 
after a moment's deliberation, he said, 

“ Well, Jim, Iam going up to see 
Simpson; he can tell me what sort of 
a person this Stevens really is. In the 
mean time, you go out to Johnson's ; 
talk to Mary just as you have talked 
to me; she will believe you. Tell her 
to have her father bring her into town 
for a few days. That is the best way.” 

“No, Massa Brackett, dat am jes’ 
de wuss way. Ole Jim's life ain't o’ no 
‘count, but he don't wanter frow it 
clean away for noting. Miss Mary 
kin hev it when she ax der sackerfiss ; 
but if der debbil dat sees eberyting see 
me gwine dar, he make folk tink ole 
Jim am de debbil. No, Massa; yer 
likes de gal, and ye ain't got de pluck 
of a chick dat's jes’ chip de shell.” 

“ Well, well, we waste time. I will 
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see Simpson, and afterwards go out to 
Johnson's. If you hear anything more 
let me know it at once. Good morn- 
ing, Jim.” 

The old negro looked after the de- 
parting blacksmith,.and gave several 
grunts, and made some movements 
indicating impatience. 

“Ef white folks go so crooked, de 
Lor’ can't ‘spec’ ole Jim to go jes’ 
strut. Massa Brackett kin go ter 
Simpson; ‘twon't do no ‘arm, I’se 
reckon. Ef I'd tole um dat Simpson 


was off, ole Jim ‘d git inter trouble; and 
den who’s to look arter all dese big 
chil’en in Buntenville ?"’ 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE CRIME AT JOHNSON’S. 


After an hour spent in fruitless search 
for Simpson, Brackett very reluctantly 
set out for Johnson's home on the prai- 
rie. The farm lay four miles southeast 
from Buntingville, and between the 
main roads leading south and east 
from the village. A neighborhood 
road ran along its northern border, 
and Johnson had erected his cottage a 
few rods from this highway. A clump 
of locust trees siood between the house 
and the street, covering perhaps an 
acre of land. About twenty rods in 
the rear of the house stood another 
locust grove, in which Johnson had 
built a small barn. A track for wagons 
lay through the farm, connecting the 
two main highways, it being necessary 
to pass through the farm to avoid the 
deep and impassable sloughs which 
interrupted the regular line of the cross- 
roads. 

Brackett once having decided to go 
to the farm, walked rapidly. The fear 
which had tormented him while he was 
inactive, now that he was in motion, 
goaded him onward. In less than an 
hour he turned in at the small gate in 
front of the cottage, and moved toward 
the door. It had been snowing for an 
hour. The door steps were covered 
with snow. 

“They are not at home,” thought 
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he, and a momentary sense of shame, 
for following a negro’s whim and his 
own sentimental impulse, came over 
him. He stepped backward and look- 
ed up at the chimney. “ There is no 
smoke; they'’are away; Mary is in no 
danger. God takes care of his lambs. 
She was doubtless in the village with 
friends, and was safe.” 

His heart was too large for that love 
which turns to vengeance when it can- 
not hope to win the object — which 
must fondle or crush. Mary was not 
his, was never to be his; but he was 
profoundly grateful in the belief that 
she was safe. He turned about and 
walked back to the gate; as he lifted 
the latch to go out, the anxiety and 
pain returned and arrested his hand. 
He would at least try the door. It was 
foolish to have come, but it would be 
silly to go away in uncertainty. He 
turned the knob of the front door; it 
was locked. 

* Just as I supposed ; they are away. 
How foolish I am to - day.” 

He started back to the gate. Half - 
way, it occurred to him that he ought 
to try the door in the rear of the cot- 
tage. He walked around the house, 
and laid his hand on the door enter- 
ing into the kitchen; it opened. The 
nameless fear grasped his heart like a 
hand of ice. He entered. A body 
lay bound with ropes in one corner of 
the room. He rushed forward, to find 
Johnson, bloody and senseless. ‘Too 
late! Mary gone! Hope shricked 
out a farewell as he cried : 

“Oh God! Why hast Thou forsaken 
this lamb?” 

But Johnson must be cared for, and 
what had happened must be got from 
him. There might be hope in the pur- 
suit. He bent over the old man, felt 
his languid pulse, and examined his 
bruises; he had evidently fainted un- 
der blows, and was now rallying. 
Brackett found a bottle of spirits in a 
pantry, and administered a few drops 
to the sufferer; he repeated this at in- 
tervals with evident success. The old 
man was rallying; life was fluttering 
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back into his pulses. At length he 
opened his eyes, and ejaculated : 

“Where is Mary? What have you 
done with Mary?” 

“Do you not know me, Mr. John- 
son?” 

“Know you, John Brackett? Too 
well I know you! Oh, pity an old 
man who has but one thing to love, 
and give me back my daughter! I 
will give you everything else; I will 
not expose to the world this horrid 
business ; if you have one feeling left 
like your old self, John Brackett, be 
merciful to an old man who never 
harmed you. Ah, I forget you were 
never what.I believed; you wanted 
my daughter and my fortune. You 
tried to win my gratitude, and so buy 
my gold and my Mary. And, now, this 
horrid assault of ruffians; you thought 
they had killed me, and you seek the 
money you think me to have in the 
house. You shall have all, all, only 
repent and give me my Mary.” 

To Brackett this was a cold infernal 
horror. He saw a gulf of foul con- 
spiracy yawning to receive him, where 
it had already engulfed Mary. He 
turned away his head, and _ half- 
fainting, scarcely controlled his stun- 
ned brain, while the old man pierced 
his heart, each word a dagger, with 
these plaintive reproaches. 

“ Mr. Johnson,” he forced himself to 
say at last, “you have been basely 
deceived.” 

“ Well, I know that. What need to 
tell me ¢Aat/ You confess it, then ? 
Oh, it may not be too late toearn mine 
and God's pardon. Speak! Where 
is Mary?” 

“‘ Deceived, but not by me. Robbed 
of the angel of your house, but not by 
me. Oh, I conjure you as you love 
her, as you hope to win her back to 
your arms, dispel this terrible illusion 
which is the most fearful part of the 
plot! I may be able to save her. Trust 
me. When did John Brackett wrong 
you, yours, or human being beside ? 
When did 1 speak to you or her of 
marriage? If you have probed my 
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heart, you may have found love, devo- 
tion, but a hopeless love and an unsel- 
fish devotion. I came here but now, 
and tosave her. Tell me what has 
happened ; who has been here; what 
has been done ; the moments are pre- 
cious, and we delay the pursuit. For 
God's sake, trust me, and let us save 
your child.” 

The old man’s face did not open to 
confidence or hope ; it darkened rather 
into distrust and despair. 

“Why should you play the hypocrite 
now? You think perhaps to escape 
the punishment of your crime? You 
are still to be smooth John Brackett. 
Your minions have erred then, perhaps 
have betrayed their master.” 

He thrust his hand into his pocket 
and drew forth a note, soiled and 
worn by being carried in the pocket of 
a horseman's coat, but dated only the 
day before. It ran as follows: 

“ Slater and his three men will pro- 
ceed to Johnson's house, four miles 
south of Buntingville, to-morrow. Take 
M. J., the old man’s horses, and what 
booty the house contains. I will direct 
further operations through B. S. 

“J. B.” 

The blacksmith saw that the hand- 
writing was wonderfully like his own. 
The plot unrolled to him as he read, 
but its actors were hidden in impene- 
trable mystery. He stood speechless 
before this new form of the persecution 
and crime which was enmeshing him 
and Mary. The door opened, and 
Brent and ‘Squire Fence walked in. 

Brent spoke first : 

“So, then, our sweet John is caught 
at last. ‘Squire and I came to see 
Johnson on a little business, but it 
seems to be a providence of the Lord. 
You ‘ll please consider yourself a pris- 
oner, my goody, sweetly Johnny. Here, 
"Squire, let's shift these ropes to the 
right man. One thing at a time,” he 
responded to Johnson’s renewed plea 
to look after his daughter. “We must 
secure this pooty bird before it flies off 
to Paradise. He's too good for this 
world,” 
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So, with his cool, insulting taunts, he 
bound Brackett, who, stupefied and 
hopeless, but too conscious of his ad- 
versaries’ strength to resist, and too 
self - respectful to reply, stood still like 
his great Master under the stripes. He 
would as soon have asked mercy at 
the gates of perdition, as of this cold, 
vindictive Brent. But Mary! This 
terrible delusion might cost her life. 
One last effort. 

“ Brent, I know you too well to ask 
a favor for myself; but this poor old 
man labors under a delusion that I am 
in this plot to rob him of his daughter. 
Pity these gray hairs, and leave me 
free to assist in this search. You shall 
go with me, keep me under your eye ; 
you may bind me to the saddle, but let 
me help to findher. I, who had never 
expected to ask the smallest favor at 
your hands, I stoop to beg, beseech, 
pray, for his sake, for her sake!" 

The hard man smiled a grim, cruel 
smile. 

“Fact is, Squire and I heard that 
little conversation afore we come in. 
We saw you sneaking up the lane, and 
thought you'd bear watching a little. 
We ‘ve been discussing your merits in 
Buntingville for several days; we 've 
got you beautiful!” 

Brackett groaned, and, full of ap- 
prehensions for Mary, ejaculated, ‘Oh 
God, why dost thoy suffer the wolves 
to rend thy lambs?” 

“ A pretty lamb you are!” said Brent; 
“rather old mutton, ain’t he, ‘Squire ?” 

The expression revealed Brent's utter 
coarseness and vulgarity. The ‘Squire 
had not said a word, though he had 
assisted at the tying. He was thinking 
of his part in the disposition of this 
case, as the magistrate of the town; 
puzzling his murky brain for a path to 
follow through the mazes of the law. 
So, while Brent went on taunting the 
bound Brackett, and restoring the un- 
bound Johnson, and trying to soothe 
the intense anxiety of the latter to be- 
gin pursuit at once, Fence meditated 
his part. 

At length he cleared up a little space 
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around him, enough to see that there 
were two things to do: to get Brackett 
committed, and then look after his ac- 
complices. He said as much, and 
added : 

‘* As the girl hain't done nuthin’ agin 
the laws, I do n't see why I should pur- 
sue her as a magistrate ; the citizens 
will doubtless look after that. Brother 
Brent, you ‘ll please take this individ- 
ual to Constable Mallory, with orders 
to obey my writ, which I ‘ll send over 
to him, ordering him to bring this par- 
ty before me to answer. Mr. Johnson, 
I'll send the citizens to help hunt your 
daughter. Come, Brother Brent.” 

Even coarse Brent saw the impro- 
priety of leaving Johnson there alone ; 
and besides he was in no haste to get 
up a pursuit. He divined that Brack- 
ett was likely to get out of his tangle, 
if the rogues were caught. He turned 
to the Squire, and responded : 

“ Fact is, ‘Squire, we've no special 
use for magistrates, just now. Thank 
the Lord, the people know enough to 
administer justice without your eternal 
law - suits. The Regulators will look 
after this birdy. We mustn't leave 
Johnson here alone; you go and call 
the neighbors.” 

Fence was Justice, but Brent was 
Master, and the former knew it. He 
trotted off as fast as his adipose tissues 
would permit, to do his errand. He 
roused two or three of the neighbors, 
and started back. But he was not at 
ease ; he was a conscientious, though 
slow and obtuse, man, and he did not 
see how submission to Regulator rule 
was exactly consistent with his oath of 
office ; if they took men away from him 
he could not help it; but he was bound 
to protest. He got back to the house 
full of this belief, and was working up 
his speech for a protest when he enter- 
ed it. One or two of the neighbors 
had arrived, others would soon be 
there ; the Squire, fearing too great a 
concourse, resolved to take time by the 
forelock. He mounted a chair and 
made his harangue : 

“ Fellow Citizens —In the name of 
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the magistracy of this town, in the 
name of the offended majesty of the 
laws, violated by this ‘ere John Brack- 
ett, I protest agin the Regulator busi- 
ness in this present case, and command 
ye all to convey this accused to the bar 
of judgment in my office in Bunting- 
ville.” 

There was some murmuring, but 
Brent grunted : 

“Ye'd better humor the 'Squire ; let 
the officers take the bird; they ‘ll be 
here in a few minutes. I reckon the 
constables are Regulators, true blue at 
that.” 

There was at this point a peculiar 
shuffling of feet in the adjacent room, 
as of persons bearing some awkward 
burden. Some presentiment of new 
evil arrested all tongues, and turned 
all eyes toward the door. In a mo- 
ment more two men entered, bearing a 
lifeless body, over which a coat had 
been thrown. They laid down their 
burden on the floor, and uncovered the 
face; but alas! all expression had been 
beaten and swollen out of it.. The old 
man approached it, and shrieked: 

“My Mary! they have killed her!" 
and fell fainting on the floor. He was 
soon restored, and eagerly pointed out 
the proofs of her identity. ‘These 
earrings I bought for her last birthday. 
These bracelets were a present from 
her mother; they were on her wrists 
when the villains entered the house. 
Oh, Brackett, why did you not kill me 
rather!"’ The full weight of his sor- 
row crushed him down again into un- 
consciousness. 

As yet no one had made any effort 
to arrive at a knowledge of the circum- 
stances. It was believed that Brackett 
was at the head of the robbers, and 
that some of his minions had carried 
off Mary and had killed her. Inflam- 
ed resentment never sees clearly ; the 
thousand inconsistencies that such a 
theory presented were not considered, 
scarcely occurred to any one. The 
robberies of the thieves had of late 
been so bold and successful, that every 
one had become blind with rage. The 
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bare thought that they had at last pen- 
etrated the mystery, that the chief of 
the gang was in their hands, was too 
seductively exhilarating to allow itself 
to be questioned. The village had 
been aroused; the prairie was alive 
with horsemen ; busy rumor flew from 
mouth to mouth, from home to home, 
exaggerating the horrors of the crime, 
and shutting up al! the pathways to 
cool reflection. 

The clergyman of the village arriv- 
ed; he suggested the propriety of in- 
vestigating the facts. By interrogations 
addressed to Johnson, he learned that 
a party of three men had that morning 
entered the house, and demanded Ma- 
ry, presenting the order of Brackett. 
He had resisted them, had been stun- 
ned by blows, and had awakened to 
consciousness to find himself bound 
and Brackett in the room. Mary had 
been in her own room when the con- 
flict occurred ; her mother was visiting 
friends at Patriot City; the hired girl 
had gone to a neighbor’s on some er- 
rand. The men who had brought in 
the body, declared that they had come 
through the farm from the rear, and 
had found the corpse lying in the little 
grove which surrounded the barn. The 
snow had hidden all traces of the 
place or manner of the crime, and of 
the line of retreat adopted by the mur- 
derers. 

The Regulators were rapidly collect- 
ing; they relieved the constables of 
the care of Brackett, and made prepa- 
rations to remove him to the north end 
of Beech Grove, their favorite resort for 
their rude trials and summary execu- 
tions. 

The body of the dead girl was re- 
moved to a little apartment at the front 
which had been Mary's dressing room 
and study. Brackett was, for momen- 
tary convenience, removed bound to 
the same place. From the moment 
that Mary had been recognized by 
Johnson, despair had taken full pos- 
session of his soul. Life had no more 
attractions ; a dead black waste. Why 
should he wish to travel it longer ? He 
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had no further duty in the world ; let 
the misguided old man and the Regu- 
lators do their worst. But even in this 
murky gloom, the light of his love shed 
soothing radiance. He was in her own 
room, and with her; a hundred objects 
which she had touched, wore, or daily 
looked upon, were there, and she was 
there. He must have some memento 
of her to lay next his heart, that it 
might calm its last agonized beatings. 
There she lay, almost within reach of 
him; was it possible to get a lock of 
the precious hair? 
» He freed one hand by a desperate 
effort ; his bachelor habits had led him 
to carry in his vest a pair of ordinary 
scissors; with these, watching a favor- 
able moment, he severed the coveted 
treasure, and placed it in his bosom. 
A half hour of delay occurred ; they 
wrangled, even in the presence of the 
dead, on the best means of taking an- 
other life. But the party of immediate 


action triumphed at length, and the 
Regulators set forth for the night trial 


and execution of the supposed murder- 
er of Mary Johnson and the supposed 
chief of all the horse thieves. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE NIGHT RIDE. 


They conducted Brackett to the little 
grove by the barn, where the horses of 
the Regulators were tied among the 
locust trees. A question of a horse for 
Brackett arose, and caused some diffi- 
culty. Each Regulator had only one 
horse, and each wished to be at the 
death. At this moment Dandy Jim 
came forward from among the trees, 
leading one of his master’s horses. 

“Here, ge’men, am a hoss good 
‘nough for de murderer ob Miss Mary.” 

The horse had a very unpromising 
look; he was tall, gaunt, and awk- 
ward in his gait. 

“That's right, Dandy,” said one. 
“We'll shake him up well, before we 
get to Beech Grove.” 

“ Sartin, Massa.” 
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As Dandy assisted Brackett to mount 
he said to him: 

“Dis yere hoss am de bes’ hoss in 
de crowd, Massa.” And he pressed 
his hand significantly. 

The company rode away, and Dan- 
dy Jim sat down to meditate. They 
moved rapidly across the prairie in 
the evening chill, with snow still fall- 
ing. There were about twenty Regu- 
lators, whose numbers were increased 
by several who joined the party from 
time to time. 

Brackett was resigned; at least he 
thought himself content to die; but 
the mystery about Mary's death was a 
counter - irritant to the quiescent state 
of nerve and brain. Through the 
resignation to his fate, the mystery 
that enveloped the crime of the morn- 
ing made its way, from time to time, 
with ever - increasing force. It roused 
him to think. Who was the author of 
this plot?) What were his motives? 
Could she not yet be avenged ? 

“ Alas!" he said to himself, “ these 
poor fools think they are avenging her. 
What a play at cross - purposes life is! 
Here I am, hurried away to death for 
murdering her whose life I would lay 
down my own to save, and these men 
think themselves doing justice when 
they are defeating its ends. ‘The mur- 
derer himself may be in their very 
presence, assisting at these delusions.” 

The horsemen changed, from time to 
time, their relative positions to Brack- 
ett, one usually riding at his side. At 
this moment one of these shiftings 
took place, and the man who took the 
post at his side reminded the black- 
smith of his strange rencontre that 
morning. A close scrutiny satisfied 
him that it was the same horseman, 
though he rode another horse. Here 
was a new impulse to the love of life. 
The man who had done the crime was 
at his very side. 

When the next change of position 
took place, Brackett took carefully and 
cautiously from his bosom the precious 
memorial which he had preserved. 
Life and Love, working in unison, 
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prompted him to see it once more ; to 
press the treasure to his lips. The 
evening had deepened into night, the 
snowing had ceased, the clouds had 
broken, and the full moon shone clear- 
ly on the lock of hair as he drew it 
forth. He contemplated it attentively 
for a few seconds and then put it back 
in his bosom. 

A student in the impulses of passion- 
ate attachments would have thought it 
rather mysterious that the view of the 
precious emblem of his love seemed 
rather to encourage than to depress 
him. A look, not of resignation, but 
of purpose, beamed out slowly from 
under the cloud on his face. It was 
not a sudden dawn, as the rushing of 
the sunrise on tropic landscapes, or 
the bursting of the sun from behind 
the black clouds that drop April show- 
ers; it was rather the slow dawn of a 
November day, when the sun rises un- 
der agray mantle, enveloping the whele 
horizon, which melts slowly into the 
radiance of winter noons. 

* But why did he not kiss the lock 
of Mary's hair?” 

We cannot presume to determine 
that, dear girl. There are limits even 
to a novelist’s insight into the motives 
and feelings of his characters. There 
are several tenable reasons for his not 
rendering this becoming homage to an 
enthusiastic passion — for example, the 
danger of being seen, the fact that his 
face was muffled as a protection against 
the cold, or that at thirty - five, though 
passion may burn more brightly, the 
demonstrative epoch is passed. 

On the whole, perhaps it is best to 
dismiss the whole question unsettled, 
Many people believe everything capa- 
ble of solution by reason and Aristotle, 
and many people deny the proposition. 
Let them fight it out together ; we sim- 
ply suggest that every generation has 
contained a few—each more than its 
predecessor — who have held and be- 
lieved — and some of them have ven- 
tured to say — that a great many things 
are irresolvable, because a great many 
things are unknown. Reason and 
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Aristotle do very well when they are in 
possession of the entire fact; they do 
very badly when they have only one 
hemisphere of the fact. 

We can imagine our fair readers puz- 
zling their brains for a day over this 
neglect of Brackett’s. We think it 
would furnish a respectable question 
for a college debating club, putting it 
affirmatively, that this neglect proved 
conclusively that John Brackett had 
never loved Mary Johnson. If Brack- 
ett’s trial had come before some courts 
of law, we can imagine this incident 
the subject of eager discussion, Inthe 
pleadings we should have learned tfc 
whole history, philosophy, science, and 
art of kissing. As the subject has 
never been very logically developed, it 
is to be regretted that the trial of 
Brackett promises, at this stage of our 
story, to come before a less critical tri- 
bunal. 

Brackett set himself to study the 
road ; the moon was beginning to en- 
counter, from time to time, patches of 
cloud as she moved across the sky. 
They were now entering the wood, and 
the place of trial and execution was 
not far away. The road was barely 
wide enough for two persons to ride 
abreast, and with Western care to avoid 
crowding, 2 space of about ten paces 
was left between each couple of riders. 
Brackett drew rein on his horse, and 
tried his movements. Having satisfied 
himself on this point, he looked care- 
fully for some opening in the thick un- 
dergrowth at the right, the side on 
which he was free. They crossed a 
wood - road, running at right angles 
with the one on which they were mov 
ing; Brackett gathered up his reins 
and felt the flanks of his horse. A 
prayer, a plunge, and he dashed into 
the darkness. He found himself rush- 
ing down a little descent, and then into 
what seemed an old ford of a stream, 
with a dozen rifle cracks ringing behind 
him, and voices and flying hoofs filling 
the road with a great uproar. His 
horse floundered through ice and mud 
to the other bank of the stream, went 
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up a little ascent at a round gallop, 
and flew away. 

The Regulators came down to the 
old ford, and paused. They were pru- 
dent horsemen, and most of them 
knew that the place had been long 
abandoned. It was deep, covered with 
thin ice, and muddy at the bottom. 
They were incensed at the escape, and 
eager to follow ; but horseflesh was pre- 
cious and not to be rashly risked. They 
rode off at a gallop towards a ford half 
a mile up the stream. 


Dandy Jim sat in the locust grove 
and meditated. The plot had ripened 
sooner than he had anticipated ; that 
was the first thing to trouble him. The 
next was, that everybody was mad, 
and “ de Lor’ can't 'spec’ dis poor nig- 
ger ter teach um.” 

Besides, Dandy did not understand 
all the machinery of Stevens, and his 
own plans were totally deranged. He 
reasoned that he could only get him- 
self into trouble. ‘ Better leave it ter 
Providence. ‘Spec’ he kin manage.” 

But in a minute, it occurred to him 
that Providence had managed by put- 
ting a knowledge of some of the facts 
into his possession. His conclusion on 
this was brief, and to the point: 

“Ole Jim got ter do his own dooty, 
and leave de res’ ter de Lor’.” 

The Regulators had been gone half 
an hour with Brackett, when Dandy 
Jim presented himself at the door of 
the house. He went in with a resolute 
and determined air, as if he had made 
up his mind to brave everything. It 
was so different from his wonted man- 
ner that nearly everyone was surprised. 
Going straight into the room where the 
body was still lying, he uncovered the 
head and regarded it attentively for a 
few minutes. The melancholy which 
had commanded respect when he en- 
tered the door, disappeared from his 
face as he looked. Laying back the 
covering on the face, he went deliber- 
ately up to the old man, who sat, bro- 
ken and helpless in his chair, and 
said : 
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“« Massa Johnson, dis am bad, mi'ty 
bad; but ‘tain’t half so bad as yer 
tink. Yer tink dat am Miss Mary lyin’ 
dere. A father orter know de chile 
he's seed ebery day ob its life. Now, 
Massa Johnson, dat body’s no more 
Mary dan mine am.” 

There was something convincing in 
the negro’s earnestness ; the company 
were electrified ; all rushed to see the 
body again; but only doubt and un- 
certainty prevailed. The face had 
been purposely bruised out of recog- 
nition. The minister said solemnly : 

“Stand back, my friends. I believe 
this poor black is in error; but only 
the father and mother can settle that 
question. The mother cannot be here 
to-day; let Mr. Johnson look once 
more. Here, Mr. Brent, help me sup- 
port the old man to the bedside.” 

Dandy Jim went on now: 

“’Pears to me dat ef I'd seed Lilly 
Jones as often as mos’ on ye white 
folks, I'd know de diffuns "tween her 
and Mary Johnson. Dey’s like, dat's 
truf; but den dey's diffunt, too. But 
de parson am right; let Massa John- 
son say if ole Jim tell de truf.” 

The old man regarded the body ea- 
gerly; but he was evidently at fault. 
Dandy Jinf broke in: 

“‘Massa Johnson, am dat Miss Ma- 
ry’s har?” 

The old man lifted the tresses of 
creamy gold, and slid them over his 
fingers thoughtfully. For a moment, 
he seemed to struggle with a new 
thought, and then spoke deliberately : 

“No, my friends, this is not my 
child.” 

He stood erect now, and turning 
around, walked up to Dandy Jim, and, 
putting his arms about the old negro, 
sobbed on his neck. 

“Dis won't do, Massa Johnson. Ye 
forgit dat de debbil hab run away wid 
Miss Mary, and dat de Regulators hab 
gone ter hang Massa Brackett. ‘Pears 
to me, we 'd better look arter dem both. 
I'se ‘spec’ it’s done clear to ye’s all 
dat Massa Brackett neber do dis ting.” 

Jim was the hero of the hour. He 
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told what he knew, and what he sus- 
pected, with as much celerity as his 
slow tongue and the amazed brains of 
his auditors would permit. He used 
afterwards to say: 

“Dey was so done confoundered 
dat my ole tongue could n't go slow 
"nuff for um to keep up wid me.” 

But once in possession of the several 
facts known to Jim, rapid Western 
thinking and acting took the place of 
amazement. Horses were mounted, 
and under Jim’s advice the whole par- 
ty set out in pursuit of the Regulators. 
Jim had his reasons for this. He had 
seen Stevens among the Regulators, 
and divined that the adventurer was 
anxious to make sure of Brackett’s ex- 
ecution, and for that purpose had 
joined them. 

“ De debbil will oberreach hisself dis 
time, sartin,’’ he muttered, as he mount- 
ed a horse, and led the company on 
the trail of the Regulators. He knew 
the whole country by heart, and struck 
into a cross road which took them 
sooner into the grove, and saved them 
several miles of travel. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THIS IS MY REWARD. 


As soon as the excitement of his es- 
cape was over, and the clamor of the 
pursuit grew faint in the distance, 
Brackett began to reflect on his future 
course. The grove was full of wagon 
roads used by the farmers on the prai- 
ries for “ hauling"’ out their firewood 
and fencing materials. These tracks, 
all more or less obscure, crossed each 
other in every direction, and only a 
practical woodsman could select the 
principal road which passed through 
to the other side of the wood. Brack- 
ett dashed along in the faint paths, 
guided mainly by the noises behind 
him, while these continued, and when 
they ceased, entirely by the moon, 
which was visible in the more open 
spaces. The path grew tangled, and 
then disappeared altogether. Pushing 
his horse forward among the tangled 
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bushes, losing his hat in the darkness, 
and being often nearly dismounted by 
striking against projecting limbs, he 
finally reached a small open space. 
Pausing to survey the ground, and to 
find some path leading southward, he 
discovered a cabin standing at the west 
end ‘of the cleared space. He reasoned 
that near it there must be some road 
leading to the south, and rode up to 
the hut. 

It was a small, square log-cabin, and 
had been built a few years before by 
some wood-choppers, who were prepar- 
ing rails and fence - posts for Farmer 
Swinton. It had one small door and 
a four-paned window in the side front- 
ing the cleared ground. The black- 
smith noticed, as a singular circum- 
stance, that the door was firmly closed 
by a chain, and what woodmen call a 
handspike, passed across from one 
side lintel to the other. It could be 
easily opened from without, but no or- 
dinary mortal could beat it down from 
within. The window was also closed, 
by a board placed across it within and 
fastened in the same mode as the door. 
While his attention was for a moment 
arrested by this singularly careful 
method of closing what seemed an 
abandoned hut, Brackett was startled 
by a low moan. 

The moan was repeated. He dis- 
mounted, secured his horse to a small 
tree, and hastily opened the door. He 
was startled by a voice which could be 
only one in the wide world. 

““So you are come back to torment 
me. For God's sake, leave me to die 
in peace!” 

“Mary!” 

“Who calls me Mary?" 

“Itis I, John Brackett, come to save 
you.” 

“God has sent you. Unbind me, 
and let us return to my poor father.” 

Headvanced in the darkness, guided 
by the voice, and laid his hand on her 
head. 

“My hands are tied to the chair - 
rounds below, and the chair is fastened 
to the wall.” 
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It was the work of a moment to re- 
lieve the dear hands. 

“You are cold, are you not, Mary?” 

« Almost frozen, and so weak.” 

He supported her to the door, and 
they stood in the open space, with the 
full moonbeams falling around them. 
She was shivering ; he had lost his hat, 
and his face was scratched and bloody 
from contact with bushes and branches. 
It was no time for mere sentiment, but 
for a sentiment supported by moral 
conviction no time is unseemly. A 
great light was breaking on Mary; a 
light more full than these moonbeams, 
richer and warmer than the summer 
noon. 

“John,” she said timidly, ‘tell me 
one thing before we go further. I owe 
you my life to-day; let me know my 
entire debt. Did you not save my life 
in the river at M——?” 

“That I saved your life, Mary, I 
cannot presume to say ; but I took you 
lifeless from the stream. Since you 
ask me, I cannot deny it.” 

“It is so like you, John, to treat this 
as if it were a charge from which you 
should defend yourself. Can you par- 
don me for so often needing your help ? 
And how shall I repay all this?” 

“One smile of yours, Mary, would 
repay me for more than I have done.” 

“1 can scarcely smile to-night, John. 
You must name some easier mode of 
cancelling my great debt.” 

The low, sweet, almost solemn voice 
seemed like a challenge from Truth’s 
own self to speak truly; but he felt 
that only an unmanly man could take 
advantage of that hour to prefer a suit. 
He replied : 

“ Debt it is not, Mary ; but consider 
it all cancelled, and release me from 
the painful attitude of a creditor.” 

* Since it will best please you so, it 
is cancelled. What then?” 

“Let us go to your father; we lose 
time.” 

“No, I am not ready to go yet; it is 
a time for utter frankness.” 

She drew from her neck a red silk 
handkerchief, and went on : 
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“T found this about my neck when I 
awoke from that terrible swoon; | 
know now that it is yours. You see | 
have kept it for you ; now, shall I have 
no reward ?” 

“ This is not the time, Mary, to make 
claims, cancel debts, and give rewards. 
But if a love stronger than life or death 
might honorably plead its cause here, 
1, too, might call it the hour for utter 
frankness.” ' 

“You love me, then?” 

There seemed only inquiry in the 
tone, but it was earnest. 

“Yes, Mary, I love you.” 

She laid the hand he had just freed 
in his, and said solemnly : 

« And this is my reward.” 

They were so completely engrossed 
in this settlement of their life question, 
that they had not noticed the approach- 
ing clatter of hoofs. But the sounds 
now grew so loud as to command their 
attention. The noise came from op- 
posite directions, as of two parties of 
horsemen coming towards each other 
ata full gallop. Brackett and Mary 
drew back a little to the side of the hut; 
they had hardly done so, when the 
foremost rider of each party dashed 
into the open space. 

They were Fred Stevens and Dandy 
Jim. The former saw the open door 
of the hut, Mary and Brackett stand- 
ing close beside it, but did not seem to 
see Dandy Jim. Inflamed with pas- 
sion, he reined up his horse within a 
half dozen yards, raised his rifle, and 
vociferated : 

“Mary johnson, I vowed years ago, 
that you should be mine or die. Die!" 

The rifle was knocked upward, and 
exploded in the air ; Stevens was drag- 
ged from his own horse and slung, with 
his face downwards, balancing across 
the horse of Dandy Jim. The negro 
possesssed himself of the adventurer's 
hands, saying at the same time: 

“Hole my hoss, Massa Brackett ; 
I ‘se got de debbil dis time for sartin.” 

The two companies of horsemen 
were dashing into the little clearing. 

Dandy Jim, guiding the company 
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who were hurrying to save Brackett, 
had followed a wood road by which a 
considerable distance was saved. The 
Regulators, pursuing the escaped Brack- 
ett, had taken the same track, and 
were moving towards the other party. 
Stevens was ahead in the pursuit, in 
order to secure and hurry Mary away 
before the other Regulators came up. 
One party was pursuing Brackett to 
hang him; the other was riding for his 
life. Stevens was pursuing his prize, 
content for the present to leave Brack- 
ett to be looked after by the Regula- 
tors. 

“Massa Winton,” said Dandy Jim, 
“dis yere am de debbil you orter hang. 
I 'se got um.” 

“Let me go, you black ras- 
cal, or I'll have you hung. Winton, 
unloose me from this nigger.” 

The response of Dandy was accom- 
panied by a smart twitch on each of 
the arms of the adventurer. 

“ Brack raskill am ‘bout played out, 
Massa Debbil. Yer mustn't talk ter 
gemman dat way, no how.” ; 

Stevens groaned. 

“Who is this man?” said Brackett 
to Mary. 

“It is Bernard Ross,” and she 
pressed more tightly the hand now 
clasped in hers. 

Mutual explanations took place. 
Stevens was taken from Dandy Jim 
and bound toa tree. He heard the 
statements of Johnson, Brackett, and 
Dandy Jim, and saw that his case was 
hopeless. He spoke with cool impu- 
dence : 

“Gentlemen, my game is up. I'll 
save you trouble ; I'm bound to swing, 
and want it over. Three years ago, I 
asked the hand of that girl: she re- 
fused me. I took advantage of an ac- 
cident to be revenged ; this blacksmith 
saved her. I keeled him over, and 
took the credit of saving her life. I 
asked the hand again, and again was 
refused. I felt that she had encour- 
aged and then jilted me ; I resolved on 
vengeance, and but for this nig- 
ger I should have had her so tightly in 
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my clutch that neither man nor angel 
could have got her from me. I had 
relays of horses and true-blue confede- 
rates to take her to a safe place. I had 
intended to make the first stage to- 
night; the devil and this nigger have 
arranged that I should travel another 
way. Well, swing me up and finish 
the play.” 


The next morning’s sun saw the 
body of a man swinging stark and stiff 
from a tree in front of the wood-chop- 


pers’ cabin. 


CONCLUSION. 


It is the custom of authors to dispose 
of their dramatis persona. Presum- 
ing that our readers may take some 
interest in the after life of those who 
figure in these pages, we conform to 
the usage of the craft. 

Our first and chief character is Bunt- 
ingville, whom we found a little one, 
struggling for life on the prairie. As we 
close these pages, the “ Buntingville 
Gazette"’ of a recent date lies open 
before us, and we are gratified to learn 
that our village has passed safely 
through all the perils that wait on the 
infancy of its race, and has entered 
into the rank of stout Western cities. 

The prairies around Buntingville 
have been magically awakened into 
golden productiveness by the sound of 
the train whistle, and all that the early 
settler saw in vision has been realized 
by the beneficent reign of King Steam. 

Generous and manly in all its rival- 
ries, our city looks so complacently on 
the nominal existence of the competi- 
tors of its youth, that no citizen has 
stooped to report to the makers of ‘the 
latest and best maps” the demise of 
those paper rivals mentioned in our 
first chapter, and the names of these 
dead villages are still printed, in larger 
type than is appropriated to Bunting- 
ville. 

Brent was gathered to his fathers in 
1860; those who knew him best in his 
last years, tell us that the sternness of 
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his character softened as his early am- 
bitions declined, and that gleams of 
charity and gentleness illumined his 
nature as he passed down into silence. 

Farmer Woods has never been heard 
from by his family, who still live on 
the Beech Grove farm, which has be- 
come profitable as well as fruitful. 

Simpson lived in the West, a broken 
man, until the breaking out of the 
Rebellion; he enlisted as a private 
in one of the first Western regiments, 
and fell at the battle of Willson’'s 
Creek. 

Johnson and his wife grow old on 
their prairie farm; their happiest days 
are those on which Mary visits them, 
bringing another Mary, marvellously, 
the old people think, like the little girl 
that God gave them, near the village 
of M , in the good State of Con- 
necticut. 

Old Dandy Jim is to be found about 
a cottage and garden in the suburbs of 
Buntingville, nominally the property 
of John Brackett, but, to all intents 
and purposes, belonging to the faithful 
old negro. He has grown devout with 
the development of a Christian char- 
acter, and sits reverently in one of the 
village churches every Sabbath day. 

"Squire Fence sits no longer in the 
Legislature of his State, but he is still 
proprietor of the People’s Hotel. Mrs. 
Fence has ceased from her multiform 
labors on earth; and a letter from a 
friend informs the author that the 
"Squire has run himself as thin as a 
shad searching for a hired girl. 

John and Mary live in Buntingville. 
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The former refused Johnson's offer to 
enter at once into the estate and busi- 
ness of his father-in-law ; he, however, 
accepted a loan of capital, by which 
he became the proprietor of an exten- 
sive manufactory of those farming im- 
plements which are principally com- 
posed of iron and steel. When he 
returns to his cottage at night, the like- 
ness of his Mary runs to him at the 
gate, and Mary herself comes forward 
to greet him, in the shadow of stately 
cottonwoods that surround his home. 

On Sabbath afternoons, these two 
often visit a grave in the village church- 
yard. At the head of this tomb stands 
a white marble slab, which bears no 
name, but only a device of a lily, bro- 
ken and bending to the ground. As 
they clasp hands across this grave, 
Mary often says: 

“If girlish frivolity had not led me 
to encourage Bernard Ross, she had 
not been here.” 

And Brackett responds : 

“Not so, Mary. If I had done my 
whole duty by William Simpson, she 
had not been here.” 

But impartial Truth bears witness: 
“ Deal tenderly with her, harshly as ye 
will with yourselves, but teach your 
children that out of her own fatal er- 
ror came forth the Fate that crushed 
Lilly Jones.” 

We bow our heads, and are grateful 
for Christian faith, which permits us to 
trust that she who lost her way in this 
world found infallible guidance in the 
Beautiful Land. 

D. H, Wheeler. 
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THE NATURAL AND THE SUPERNATURAL. 


HE laws of nature, which are by 
many erroneously considered 
self - operative entities, are simply the 
names of methods of working. The 
vitalizing forces themselves are hidden 
behind an impenetrable veil of myste- 
ry. Of the certain existence of secret 
somethings wholly distinct from the 
particles of matter wrapped up within 
the folds of germs or within the faces 
of crystals, we have palpable proofs in 
phenomena; but the most searching 
scientific analysis has never yet lifted 
or rent the veil. Wethink we account 
by gravity for the rush of the avalanche 
and the tides of the sea. Hydrogen 
and oxygen embrace with a kiss of fire, 
and we call it chemical affinity. Frost 
utters some potent spell over the par- 
ticles of a water drop, and they fall 
into line and effect symmetrical com- 
binations with the precision of drilled 
infantry ; and we flatter ourselves we 
have solved the riddle when we christ- 
en it crystallization. Kernels of wheat 
that were taken from the hand of an 
Egyptian mummy, where they had 
lain through the long roll of three 
thousand years, seemingly dead, when 
dropped into the earth were found filled 
with skilled alchemists, who, in un- 
known proportions and by unknown 
processes, compounded in their cruci- 
bles ingredients of dew, air, soil, and 
sunlight. That there should have been 
power left to produce vegetable cell 
growth after this death - like sleep of 
thirty centurics, we may well pronounce 
a marvel; but what that was which 
slept and in its waking goldened the 
fields with grain, again is a marve! 
infinitely greater. Two embryos, so 
minute-as scarcely to be discernibic to 
the naked eye, their points of ditfer- 
ence seldom, if ever, detected, even 
when placed in the focus of the micro- 
scope, will, when favorably circum- 
stanced, develop, one into a winged 


butterfly, the other into a bounding 
tiger. Why, none can tell. In some 
of the ant - villages, each cone, so co- 
lossal as to be mistaken for a human 
habitation, constitutes a separate king- 
dom with class distinctions as marked 
as among the monarchies of Europe. 
The royal pair are surrounded by a 
retinue of attendants occupying ad- 
joining apartments, and their offspring 
are cared for by professional nurses. 
Of the common tribe, some are adept 
artizans, others make their specialty 
the march and the battle - field. Fre- 
quently, in their predatory excursions, 
they attack weaker tribes that they may 
carry home their eggs and hatch them 
into serfs. Once upon the war- path, 
commissioned officers appear and take 
their stations along the line. Advance 
engineer corps bridge or tunnel streams 
that obstruct their march. Now and 
then, at given signals, the wings of 
this immense army noiselessly steal 
about their unsuspecting prey. A few 
frantic leaps and cries of pain, and 
here and there a skeleton lies whiten- 
ing in the sun. Nautili reef canvas 
and drop anchor in times of storm; 
spiders use their legs for yard - sticks, 
and explore lake - bottoms with diving 
bells. Every morning bees ask their 
next neighbors, by touch of antennz, 
if the queen is safe within, before they 
start out on their honey hunts. Beavers 
select the most eligible sites for dams, 
and promptly answer the alarm - beats 
of their sentinels. Here are exhibits 
of a wisdom absolutely perfect in pre- 
scribed spheres, existing prior to expe- 
rience, and independent of the aids of 
instruction. Men partially attain, by 
protracted efforts and after multiplied 
failures, what insects and brutes reach 
at a single bound. The ultimate na- 
ture of this animal instinct, the meth- 
ods of its creation and maintenance, 
its springs of action, its final destiny, 
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are among the subtilest of the secrets 
that hide behind the manifestations of 
the outer world. Philosophy has long 
sought for them, but baffled and blind- 
ed it now stands with uncovered head 
in the presence of their phenomenal 
glory. We indeed meet mystery in 
the very instrument we use for the 
search, in that introvertive power, self- 
consciousness, that ege seemingly sit- 
ting apart, recognizing and judging 
thought-processes, even attempting an 
analysis of itself. 

To the ancients, nature seemed a 
chaos of conflicting forces. Their my- 
thologies bear traces of the perplexity 
and awe with which they witnessed her 
phenomena. Knowing comparatively 
nothing of the systematic precision of 
her laws, possessed of an intuitive re- 
ligious belief, and daily experiencing 
that each man’s body is in subjection 
to a distinct intelligence, with whose 
individuality it can by no intimacy 
ever become merged, they readily rea- 
soned that every outside object was 
but the incarnation of some divinity. 
Hence, to the Scandinavians, rivers, 
rocks, and soil were the blood, bones, 
and muscles of Imer. The Giants, the 
Cyclops, and the Titans were the three 
classes of deities into which the Greeks 
divided the elemental forces. Rivers 
and fountains were considered active 
personalities, and worshipped as di- 
vine. Aéschylus, in one of his trage- 
dies, introduces the fountains as pity- 
ing the chained Prometheus and com- 
plaining of Jove’s tyranny. We to- 
day may call this only fine poetic 
personification. It was once believed 
in as stern realism. Enceladus was 
the fire-god of the hills; the rock and 
the whirlpool in the Straits of Messina 
were rapacious sea monsters; king- 
fishers were the winged spirits of Ceyx 
and Halcyone, whose presence calmed 
the tempest; Iris was embodied in the 
rainbow, and when the sky was lit with 
her bent beauty she was on an errand 
of peace to the dying to break the flesh 
fetters of the soul. While they thus 
believed in the incarnation of deities 
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in the different objects of nature, they 
entertained a kindred, though conflict- 
ing, notion that these objects were sim- 
ply kingdoms subject to their control. 
Nereus and his fifty beautiful nymph 
children lived in crystal sea - palaces, 
and were governmental ministers to 
Neptune. Not a condition, not a 
change in the world of the senses, not 
a mental phantasm, branch of indus- 
try, past event, dreaded retribution, 
nor unfulfilled desire, but was believed, . 
if enveloped in mystery, to be in the 
immediate presence and subject to the 
direct control of the gods. Indeed, in 
that early time, the Divine influence 
was judged by mankind to be as po- 
tent and pervasive as the light and the 
air. The top of Olympus disappeared 
above the clouds, and in consequence 
was considered the place where Jupi- 
ter held court. The Styx, a river in 
Arcadia, from being impregnated with 
fatal poisons and suddenly sinking 
from sight, was supposed to roll through 
the dominions of Pluto, its black cur- 
rent forming, between this and the 
other life, a barrier, impassable except 
to Charon the boatman, and departed 
souls who could pay the fare of the 
ferry. The Garden of the Hesperides, 
the Elysium of the Greek fancy, where 
the golden apples grew, lay just be- 
yond the line of the horizon, because 
that then constituted the boundary of 
the known. 

A vital change has since marked 
man's interpretations of nature. Sci- 
ence now boldly analyses what was 
once worshipped as divine. An insa- 
tiable curiosity now pries into secrets 
which long escaped examination 
through an undue religious awe. For- 
ces that were supposed to be in chaotic 
conflict, have been found correlated, 
working by fixed methods, and perfect- 
ing different parts of a single plan. In 
short, the vagaries of a superstitious 
fancy have happily given place to the 
more careful discriminations of an in- 
formed reason. Astronomers have 
catalogued the stars, foretold eclipses, 
weighed planets and suns, thrown a 
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measuring line about the rings of Sat- 
urn, disentangled with their telescopes 
the light of nebulz, computed the dis- 
tances, and, with the aid of the lately 
invented spectroscope, even the rates 
of speed, of some of the fixed stars. 
Comparative anatomists have arrived 
at such extensive and accurate knowl- 
edge of the laws that govern in the 
structure of animal organisms, that 
from single bones they can determine 
the species, general structure, habits, 
and homes of those of which they once 
formed part. Chemists, by retort and 
crucible, have unmasked the elements 
and discovered the conditions that 
unfetter their forces. Geologists have 
so diligently studied the leaves of the 
stone record turned by the fingers of 
earthquakes, that they have carried the 
torch of knowledge beyond the drift, 
past the mammal, the reptile, and the 
fish, back of the forests of fern, back 
even of the birth of continents, the 
break of day, or the breath of life. 
There is something imposing in the 


aggressive spirit of the present. There 
is a dash, a boldness, a persistency in 
investigation, never before known. In- 
tricacies and perils act as incentives. 
Every field of thought is undergoing 


systematic research. Every day un- 
covers some secret. The sun, despite 
its blinding splendor, has been. forced 
to furnish photographs of itself and 
submit to a chemical analysis of its 
atmosphere. The dangerous ice-fields 
of the North seem irresistible charms 
thrown about the Open Polar Sea. Al- 
ready intrepid explorers have caught 
the gleam of its waves, and heard 
them beat upon its frozen shore. 

Two threatening evils are, however, 
beginning to appear in the midst of 
this universal quickening of the intel- 
lect which has resulted from such eager 
search for secrets, and they can be di- 
rectly traced to these very conquests of 
scientific research of which we are so 
justly proud. 

The first is the decline of poetic 
taste. This has become emphatically 
a utilitarian age, an age of inventions. 
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By a careful analysis and classification 
of phenomena, we have not only dis- 
covered that natural forces work by 
fixed laws, but have determined in 
great measure what those laws are; 
and to utilize this knowledge has be- 
come the master purpose of modern 
thought. This passion has indeed 
grown so intense that the ideal world 
has been rapidly lapsing into neglect. 
We may rightly glory in our steam- 
ships, railroads, telegraphs, and print- 
ing presses. To flash an idea through 
three thousand miles of ocean cable, 
to transport passengers by steam car- 
riages from New York to San Francis- 
co in a week, to tunnel the Alps, to 
link the Mediterranean to the Red Sea 
by a ship canal, thus bringing the 
wealth of the Indies to the very doors 
of civilized life, are no mean triumphs 
of the mind. We would not decry 
their importance; but they will be cost- 
ly triumphs if, through their influence, 
the Earth comes to be viewed merely 
as a magazine of physical comforts, its 
mountains to be valued only for their 
gold - bearing quartz, and its prairies 
for their fields of standing corn. It 
was designed for something higher than 
to serve simply as man’s workshop 
or his dining-hall. There are in nature 
subtiler secrets than those solved by 
experiments in physical science, whose 
unveiling will demand and develop 
grander powers, and render a much 
more exalted service to mankind, 

The decline of the religious senti- 
ment is the second evil which has 
threatened to result from this increase 
of knowledge. Many of the divinities 
of the ancient mythology have been 
found but vague personifications of 
mysteries which have since yielded to 
scientific analysis. The discovery that 
the forces in nature are conditional, 
working by fixed methods, has given 
birth to a swarm of bold theorists who 
stoutly contend that all force is a con- 
stituent element of matter, and that 
matter is eternal, thereby eliminating 
God from the Universe. The French 
La Place, a supposed tower of strength 
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in mathematical astronomy, seizing 
upon the suggestions of Sir William 
Herschel, propounded in the interests 
of atheism what is now known as the 
Nebular Hypothesis. In this he claims 
it possible that the worlds originated 
in a vastly diffused homogeneous fire - 
mist ; that some of its particles, cooling 
and condensing sooner than others, 
began to attract the lighter ones, which, 
deviating from a straight course be- 
cause of resistance they encountered 
from each other, were thrown into a 
spiral motion which was finally com- 
municated to the entire mass; that 
from this mass rings were successively 
disengaged and condensed about nu- 
clei into suns, from which rings were 
broken and condensed into planets, 
and from these planets, which were 
suns, until by irradiation their flame - 
billows were cooled and crusted over 
with continents and seas, rings were 
again broken and condensed into 
moons. Darwin, Spencer, and their 
many retainers, assert that out from 
this dead matter, thus separated, solid- 
ified, and grouped into systems, there 
have been evolved by the operation 
of natural laws through successive 
grades of progression all the multi- 
form manifestations of vegetable and 
animal life,—tracing human genealogy 
back to infusoria, which some claim to 
be the spontaneous product of chemi- 
cal action. Though Darwin never 
took this last step, others less cautious, 
led by his logic to the brink of the 
precipice, have with swimming brains 
plunged headlong. Herbert Spencer, 
in his “First Principles,” expressly 
states: ‘‘ Those modes of the unknow- 
able which we call motion, light, heat, 
and chemical affinity, are alike trans- 
formable into each other and into 
those which we distinguish as sensa- 
tion, emotion, and thought, solar heat 
being the final source of the force man- 
ifested by society.” Tyndall and 
Helmholz claim that light, heat, and 
electricity are but different motions of 
matter, mutually convertible, and that 
inasmuch as nothing is without some 
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one of them, every object we see or 
handle is a unique universe of infini- 
tesimal worlds whirling in microscopic 
orbits. Compte, Maudsley, Fourier, 
Bain, and Huxley carry materialism to 
its extreme limit, asserting that appe- 
tites and passions are but attractions 
akin to an acid for an alkali, that even 
actions of will are but chemical chan- 
ges necessarily accompanying a partic- 
ular organization of nervous matter. 
Professor Huxley, though repudiating 
any sympathy with Compte and the 
Positive Philosophy, in an article which 
attracted considerable attention in sci- 
entific circles one or two years ago, 
held that protoplasm, consisting of 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and _nitro- 
gen, in complex chemical union, is the 
very matter and basis of all life. 

The speculations of these men, pro- 
tessedly founded upon established facts 
in science, have proved of powerful fas- 
cination. Some of them have even 
secured the warm advocacy of many 
of the most earnest thinkers of the 
times. Indeed, so wide-spread has their 
influence become, that Christian apol- 
ogists in alarm have frequently resort- 
ed to forced reconciliations of their 
alleged facts with Mosaic cosmogony ; 
and though they are now receiving 
death - thrusts, unless we are on our 
watch, so manifest is the present ten- 
dency to materialism, their place will 
be supplied with a second, and per- 
haps a more numerous, progeny of 
evil. 

Doctor Patterson, in his able compi- 
lation from original and reliable sourc- 
es, has astonished everyone who has 
not kept pace with recent researches 
in science, at the exposures as fallacies 
of what have long been accredited as 
facts, and the easy credence given to 
vital inferences and most elaborate 
theories built upon them, which are 
now shown to have been in direct vio- 
lation of every known principle of 
physics. By the correlation of forces, 
the possibility of matter originating its 
own motion, or even of perpetuating 
one already given it, has been com- 
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pletely exploded ; the spectroscope, in 
its examination of hundreds of nebula, 
has indeed found many of them to be, 
what their name purports, thin banks 
of nebulous matter, but without excep- 
tion heterogeneous in their nature, 
while at the same time not sufficiently 
so to render them fit building material 
for any such worlds as at present exist; 
the laws of chemical change have been 
found to wholly preclude an igneous 
origin of the universe or of any globe 
in it; and the often - quoted computa- 
tions of La Place have, on careful ex- 
amination, proved tissues of gross error. 

But aside from ail these startling 
facts which advanced science is bring- 
ing to light, Doctor Bushnell, in a re- 
cent article, forcibly claims that com- 
mon sense itself has been outraged by 
the theory that the present system of 
progression extends back in an unbro- 
ken series infinitely. However slow 
the advancement, perfection must have 
been reached numberless times ere 
this, for eternity, though past, is no less 
an endless duration, and what finite 
ideal could still be unfulfilled if toward 
it an infinite number of approaches 
have already been made? Here and 
there a thinker, apparently foreseeing 
this dilemma, has taken refuge behind 
the assertion that nature, by some law 
of its own, runs in cycles, returning 
into itself by as many relapses as it 
makes advances, claiming that the sun 
is even now cooling, and the return to 
chaos already begun. But this is no 
real progress. It is simply the monot- 
onous vibrations of a pendulum. Hum- 
boldt in his ‘‘ Cosmos,” and Spencer 
in his “ First Principles,” advocate this 
view, but the vast majority of the phi- 
losophers of this school stoutly deny 
any retrogression. Emerson, their 
leader among American authors, in 
his “Conduct of Life,’ says: ‘No 
statement of the Universe can have 
any soundness which does not admit 
the ascending effort. The Book of Na- 
ture is the Book of Fate. She turns 
the gigantic pages, leaf after leaf, nev- 
er ve - turning one.” 
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Thus, while the ancients believed 
that everything was God, modern ma- 
terialists are seeking to exclude God 
from everything. There is a golden 
mean of belief between the poetic pan- 
theism of the past and this bald mate- 
rialism of to-day. The overshadowing 
presence of mystery gave birth to the 
one; the partial solution of it, the 
other. A more thorough investigation 
will exhibit alike the weakness and the 
strength of both. What lies back of 
motion, chemical affinity, crystalliza- 
tion, organic life, brute instinct, and the 
human mind, is seemingly shrouded in 
impenetrable mystery. That phenom- 
ena are synonymous with God, science 
has proved to be the mere puerility of a 
superstitious ignorance; that there is 
no God behind phenomena, science is, 
with equal emphasis, proving to be but 
the proud presumption of an imperfect 
knowledge. 

Buckle, in his “ History of Civiliza- 
tion in England,” a work of exhaust- 
ive research and bold, inductive reas- 
oning, champions what is now one of 
the most popular of the fallacies that 
have sprung from this naturalistic ten- 
dency of modern thought. Natural 
phenomena have been discovered, as 
we have remarked, to be the effects of 
conditional forces working by fixed 
methods. Buckle attempts, and with 
a show of success, to reduce all social 
phenomena to a like perfect regularly, 
in proof that human history is subject 
to laws as immutable, irresistible, and 
comprehensive as those which control 
in the revolutions of planets, the crys- 
tallization of salts, or the growth of 
trees; that mind and matter, being 
each under the absolute control of a 
separate code of exact laws, produce 
when brought into collision reciprocal 
modifications that are also, in their 
turn, as unavoidably systematic as the 
simpler actions of which they are the 
necessary resultants ; that it is possible, 
the general antecedents and surround- 
ings of nations or individuals being 
given, to predict their future destinies 
with the certainty of a solar eclipse. 
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Our limited space will allow but the 
most cursory glance at some of his 
statements. 

Men multiply most rapidly, he 
claims, in those countries where nature 
furnishes food in greatest abundance 
im return for the least toil. This cheap 
living, followed by this overstock in 
the labor market, rendering work very 
productive and wages very low, leads 
inevitably to an unequal distribution 
of wealth. The great mass of the peo- 
ple, thus kept hopelessly poor and ig- 
norant, become the hereditary burden- 
bearers of capitalists whom _ their 
productive industry has made incalcu- 
lably rich. Here civilizations must 
first take rise, and governments must 
become uniformly despotic. ‘The Brah- 
mins, the Pharaohs, and the Incas, are 
instanced as at once the oldest and the 
most absolute of the world’s dynasties. 
India has her rice fields, Egypt her 
date palms, and Peru her Indian corn. 
These products have, from the remot- 
est antiquity, constituted the national 
food ; they are indigenous to the soil, 
abound in nutriment, and, under the 
joint action of the excessive heat and 
moisture common to those lands, re- 
turn a fabulous yield. On the other 
hand, the eastern portions of North 
America are far better watered than 
the western, while the western are 
much warmer. Moisture and heat be- 
ing thus widely separated, nature is 
less bountiful, and in consequence only 
wild tribes of Indians roamed through 
her forests at the time that powerful 
and populous civilizations flourished in 
southern Mexico and Central America. 
There are still extant ruins of royal 
palaces that unquestionably point to 
dense multitudes, unequal distribution 
of wealth, and most despotic forms of 
government, hundreds of thousands of 
workmen being employed for entire 
generations upon the walls of a single 
edifice. In Brazil, an excess of vege- 
tation has worked results similar to 
those caused by its deficiency else- 
where. Covered with the network of 
the noblest rivers, heated by a tropical 
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sun, and swept by eastern trade winds, 
that sup up the waters of the Atlantic 
only to shower them down again when 
chilled by the lofty mountain ranges on 
the west, its plant, insect, and brute 
life exists in such wild profusion that 
all hope of human subjugation and 
tillage is forever precluded. Though 
it is twelve times the size of France, 
and its coast studded with the finest 
natural harbors in the world, no ruins 
have ever yet been found within it of 
former civilizations, and its scattered 
people can boast of none to-day. He 
further claims that in tropical and vol- 
canic countries, literatures and religions 
owe their distinguishing characteristics 
to irresistible influences that there ema- 
nate from the sublime and threatening 
aspects of nature, the imagination in- 
evitably tyrannizing over every other 
mental faculty. The Italians and the 
Spaniards, for example, have enthusi- 
astically and successfully cultivated 
poetry and painting, while with them 
the study of the sciences has percepti- 
bly languished. The books of India, 
written on whatever theme and with 
whatever intent, have, with but rare 
exceptions, been expressed in meta- 
phor and in rhythm. The Hindoo 
histories are filled with the wildest fan- 
cies, millions of years being soberly 
claimed for the lifetime of some of 
their early kings, and thousands of 
millions of years for their code of laws, 
the Institutes of Menu, The forms of 
their temples and the character of their 
gods witness to the terrible concep- 
tions that throng their thoughts in con- 
sequence of the mysterious physical 
forces which, with titanic strength, 
ruthlessly smite down at once their 
homes and their hopes. Siva, one of 
the Hindoo triad, is a hideous, three - 
eyed, mad monster, girdled with snakes, 
wearing a necklace of human bones, 
and clothed with the fierce tiger's skin, 
while over his shoulder rears the head 
of the deadly cobra -de-capello. The 
description of his wife Doorga is a still 
more frightful fancy, evidently the 
joint work of dread and wonder. In 
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Egypt, Mexico, and Peru, as far as 
known, kindred religious beliefs were 
entertained. But in Greece, where 
nature was less dominant and destruc- 
tive, much milder ideas of the super- 
natural prevailed; the gods were 
clothed with forms, feelings, and forces, 
mainly human. That the present 
strongholds of the Roman Hierarchy 
are in volcanic countries, is accounted 
for on the same hypothesis. 

It is confidently asserted that these 
influences of nature upon nations, thus 
peculiarly circumstanced, are insur- 
mountable; that these mischievous ine- 
qualities in property, so replete with 
despotism, it is impossible to prevent ; 
and that the wildest and most ruinous 
superstitions must forever curse the re- 
ligious thinking of those whose imagi- 
nations are thus, by impending perils, 
incessantly kept at fever heat. In 
countries, however, where the climate 
is mainly temperate, where food and 
shelter are secured at greater expense, 


and the aspects of nature are less im- 
posing, the population is proportion- 
ately diminished, property is more 
widely distributed, and there is less of 


the spirit of caste. The prerogatives 
of rulers are hedged in by constitution- 
al guarantees, and the imagination is 
no longer left to tyrannize over the 
reason. The Earth and its inhabitants 
are matters of scientific inquiry, and 
prevailing religious beliefs are founded 
on broader and calmer thought. The 
scales thus turned, nature subordinated 
to man rather than man to nature, we 
should naturally conclude that here 
surely human will becomes the arbiter 
of human destiny; but it is boldly 
claimed that a careful study of statis- 
tics inevitably leads to a directly oppo- 
site conclusion. By generalizing count- 
less observations extending over coun- 
tries in different grades of civilization, 
with different opinions, morals, and 
habits of life,a remarkable regularity 
in human actions is professed to have 
veen found, and this is claimed as an 
incontestible proof that the minds as 
well as the bodies of men are subject 
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to immutable laws; they, when freed 
from the tyranny of nature, implicitly 
obeying internal, spiritual enactments, 
developing according to the condition 
of their own organism. Crimes of ev- 
ery sort, even those apparently most 
arbitrary, are professedly found, from 
the reports of governmental officials, 
to be as uniform as the ebb and flow 
of ocean tides. Schools of philosophy, 
operations in trade, solemnizations of 
marriage, even aberrations of memory, 
are claimed to be marked by the same 
necessary and inevitable system. In- 
deed, none of the actions of men are 
believed ever to be inconsistent, how- 
ever capricious in appearance, but 
rather to constitute parts of a vast 
scheme of universal order. The pro- 
gress of inquiry is becoming so rapid 
and earnest in this direction thata 
confident expectation is expressed that 
before another century the chain of 
evidence for this belief will become 
complete, and it will be as rare to find 
a historian who denies this undeviating 
regularity in the mental world as it 
now is to find a philosopher who denies 
it in the physical. Such is the doctrine 
of averages which Buckle has ran- 
sacked the libraries of every language 
to prove, and on which through two 
ponderous volumes he has lavished a 
most brilliant rhetoric. To reduce his- 
tory thus toa sctence is, beyond mis- 
take, one of the manifest tendencies 
of the times, growing out of the won- 
derful success that has attended inves- 
tigations in natural phenomena. This 
new method of research, studying man- 
kind e# masse, tabulating human ac- 
tions into certain averages, is no doubt 
destined to afford invaluable help in 
the solution of many a puzzling prob- 
lem of life; but its advocates, instead 
of modestly regarding the results thus 
far reached as partial and imperfect 
views of truth, pronounce without hes- 
itancy as unscientific and consequent- 
ly false, the doctrine that men are free 
and that God answers prayer. How- 
ever plausibly these philosophers may 
argue against free will, so long as they 
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classify human actions as either virtu- 
ous or vicious, which is frequently done 
in the pages of Buckle, their reasoning 
requires no refutation, for moral ac- 
countability can never be predicated 
of machines. Only their second con- 
clusion need, therefore, engage our 
present attention. 

Granting that modern science has 
successfully proved that the forces that 
produce intellectual as well as physi- 
cal phenomena are strictly conditional, 
working by unalterably fixed methods, 
does it necessarily follow that the ef- 
fects of prayer are simply retroactive, 
that its practice is but the fruit of su- 
perstitious ignorance, destined with it, 
sooner or later, to disappear? Doctor 
Bushnell, ably following out the sug- 
gestions of another, helps us to an in- 
telligent negative answer. Although 
the arguments, popularized by him, 
were destined solely to remove objec- 
tions urged by physicists, this new 
doctrine not yet having passed into 
print, I can see no reason why they 


are not equally fatal to objections that 
grow out of Buckle’s theory of thought. 
Both are based on the common error 
of confounding the s#f/ernatural with 


the contra-natural. The human will 
being unconditioned in its action, is 
rightly considered supernatural, though 
it is wholly incapable of destroying a 
single one of nature's forces, or of ab- 
rogating a single law. For instance, I 
lifta book. I have not destroyed the 
force of gravity by the act. The book 
still has weight; I have simply over- 
come that force by a superior one. 
How the will, through the nerves, con- 
tracts the muscles, no one can tell; 
but that it does, all agree. God once 
willed that an axe should float upon the 
water. It is not necessary to suppose 
that he destroyed the weight of that 
axe. It may sill have been heavier 
than the water, as the book is still 
heavier than the air. The force of his 
will, for the time being, may simply 
have overmastered the force of gravity, 
not destroyed it. Take another view 
of the subject. God has imparted to 
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matter, as has been remarked, certain 
elemental forces, that remain inopera- 
tive until certain fixed conditions are 
fulfilled. I hold in my hand a ‘natch. 
There is here imprisoned a levouring 
fire- monster. By a single troke | 
comply with the conditions that unfet- 
ter it, and it bursts into flame. ‘hat 
force, once freed, will, if the conditions 
of its actions continue to be complied 
with, finally consume continents and 
convert oceans into steam. I! pour a 
few drops of nitio- glycerine into a 
mountain of solid granite. By a sim- 
ple blow of a hammer I can break the 
chain of the titan and the mountain 
will be convulsed with earthquake. 
Thus, by the strictest compliance with 
nature's laws, | make servants of her 
forces. If the human will, guided by 
an exceedingly limited knowledge, has 
been able so wonderfully to transform 
the face of the Earth, whitening its 
seas with sails, bridging its streams, 
tunnelling its ranges of mountains, 
covering its continents with a closely - 
woven network of canals, railroads, 
and telegraphs, turning deserts, even 
ocean beds, into gardens, clay .nd 
pebbles into porcelain and plate glass, 
trees into temples, and quarries of 
rock into pillared palaces, why may 
not the Divine will, guided by an infi- 
nite knowledge, accomplish its purpo- 
ses by precisely similar processes, with- 
oui the least disturbance of natural 
law? A miracle is both supernatural 
and superhuman ; its accomplishment 
requiring stronger will and profounder 
knowledge than are within man’s 
reach, That Christ violated or an- 
nulled a single natural law, I seriously 
question, although the evidence is 
incontestible that in checking certain 
natural processes and quickening oth- 
ers, he transcended human power. By 
administering proper antidotes at pro- 
per seasons, men have succeeded in 
arresting many diseases which would 
have destroyed their victims, had the 
course of nature been left undisturbed, 
and there are well authenticated cases 


.of like results being secured by simple 


acts of will. 
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If Christ was gifted with an infinite- 
ly multiplied and sustained power of 
will, embracing unbounded personal 
magnetism, a point too often forgotten, 
and was also gifted with an intuitive 
insight from which not a single secret 
of nature was hid, what disease could 
he not master? indeed, what hinders 
us from believing that, without the re- 
peal of a single physical law, the dead 
were by him again quickened into 
life ? 

Apply this power of will, if you 
please, to the currents of human 
thought. Grant that opinions are crys- 
tallized with as much regularity as dia- 
monds, that the laws in each case are 
equally immutable: yet, though the 
human will cannot stop the flow of 
thought, it can materially change its 
direction ; though it cannot annul laws 
of association and suggestion, it can 
fix the attention, and thus, by the aid 
of those very laws, secure any desired 
end. Grant that persons have been 
powerfully influenced by natural scene- 
ry, national and social surroundings, 
inherited restrictions and biases of 
thought, that those influences have left 
such an indelible impress that we can 
readily detect the residence, parentage, 
pursuit, and position in life of casual 
acquaintances: still those same influ- 
ences have repeatedly yielded to the 
superior might of the human _ will. 
Buckle himself inadvertently admits 
that great thinkers have appeared from 
time to time, who, devoting their lives 
to a single purpose, have been able to 
anticipate the progress of mankind 
and to produce a new religion or a new 
philosophy, by which important effects 
have been eventually secured; that 
frequently their sentiments have been 
so far in advance of their age as to re- 
main for a long while inoperative, and 
to call down upon them the bitterest 
persecution. He has, with the same 
remarkable inadvertence, also admitted 
that the cause of the coming of these 
heralds and helpers of progress is 
wholly unknown. Here, it seems to 
me, he has gratuitously placed in the, 
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hands of his opponents means for a 
complete refutation of his whole argu- 
ment. What hinders the belief that 
in such cases God quietly dropped a 
suggestion and then left it to the con- 
trol of the immutable laws of thought? 
Is God necessarily shut out from us 
any more than we from each “ther? 
That men’s wills are by no means thus 
enslaved, but that on the contrary the 
Divine suggestions are often scornfully 
ruled out of the mind, the very pres- 
ence of sin in the world is a sufficient 
witness; that these fixed mental meth- 
ods, instead of excluding God's provi- 
dence, are susceptible of rendering it 
invaluable aid, scientific discoveries, 
when once they are carefully and can- 
didly studied, most emphatically affirm. 

There is another admission of Buck- 
le’s which tells powerfully against him, 
and gives a peculiar emphasis to my 
last remark. It is that nearly all ad- 
vancements in knowledge have come 
through deductive forms of reasoning, 
by first conceiving theories, then sub- 
jecting them to the test of accredited 
facts; a remarkable admission from a 
strenuous advocate of Baconian phi- 
losophy, but its truth was too well 
known to admit of successful denial. 
Whence came those sudden flashes of 
thought that in the fulness of the years 
worked such mighty revolutions in hu- 
man destiny? Why was the mind so 
constituted as to pass into those strange- 
ly receptive moods so common to it, of 
which we have at all times been con- 
scious? 1 know of but one answer. 

Many Christian defenders are dis- 
posed to hold that the course of nature 
is nothing but God's will producing 
certain effects in a constant and uni- 
form manner, every event in nature 
being the direct act of God. They 
perhaps would apply to the phenome- 
na of the intellect this same interpre- 
tation. The formation of a crystal, 
the opening of a rosebud, the flutter of 
an insect, as well as the overthrow of 
a sinful Sodom, would to them imply 
the immediate presence and direct vo- 
lition of Divinity. 
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Others hold that God has foreplan- 
ned everything that has or will come to 
pass, to the minutest detail and to the 
remotest time; that each miracle of 
Christ, that each answer to prayer,was 
fully provided for in that far - off past 
when planets and suns were yet but 
unrealized thoughts revolving in the 
Divine mind; that the whole universe 
is constructed like a music box, which, 
once wound up, produces with unbro- 
ken regularity, by the arrangement of 
the posts on its revolving cylinder, 
tunes of the widest selection—some of 
them indifferent, some discordant, 
some of surpassing sweetness; the 
changes effected in nature and history 
being but the methodic movements of 
a machine, God dwelling at an infinite 
distance from his creatures, no longer 
actively interested in the affairs of the 
world. 
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The first theory wquld rarely gain a 
convert among men of science; the 
second does violence to every craving 
of the heart. 

But the theory which we adopt, and 
in this article have attempted to prove, 
is that physical and perhaps intellectu- 
al phenomena are due to an efficiency 
once imparted by the Creator to the 
Earth and its inhabitants, but now 
abiding in them, operating apart from 
himself and subject to fixed condi- 
tions; that through compliance with 
these conditions the forces of matter 
and of thought become servitors of the 
Divine will in the same way as of the 
human, only in an immeasurably great- 
er degree. This theory, we think, ac- 
cords most perfectly with the claims of 
science, and enables sad and discour- 
aged souls to feel the warm grasp of 
the hand of their Heavenly Father. 

W. W. Kinsley. 
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T was a May morning in 1675, 
| glowing as brightly as any May 
morning in this year of grace, though 
since then the world has grown older 
and wiser by the lapse of nearly two 


centuries. There was a fresh clear 
sky overhead, with sunshine glinting 
through the leaves of the trees which 
overhung a small river in Michigan. 
The rays fell upon the waters in those 
green and yellow lights which delight 
painters and poets ; but they deepened 
and broadened into a golden flood 
where the river itself widened into the 
great lake. 

A canoe was making rapidly for the 
mouth of the river, and the two row- 
ers, bearing the unmistakable air of 
Canadian boatmen or voyageurs, set 
up a loud shout of welcome as the great 
expanse of rippling waters met their 
eager eyes. The third passenger, in 


the black souéane of a priest, sat in the 
stern of the pirogue, plunged in a pro- 
found reverie, unbroken by the noisy 
shouts of his companions. He had 
one of those faces of divine repose 
which we only see in Da Vinci's repre- 
sentation of the Beloved Disciple, or 
in our own dreams of Him before whom 
the tempest sank rebuked. 

“The lake! the lake! Father 
Marquette!" cried one of the men. 
“See! there it is, and we will reach 
the Post before night. What a lucky 
voyage we have made!” 

“It is the hour for matins, my child- 
ren,”’ said the priest, arousing from his 
reverie, but evidently not hearing a 
word of his companion’s speech. “ Pull 
into the cove, Pierre, just there at the 
mouth, and let us land. I feel more 
powerfully than usual, this morning, 
the need to be alone at my devotions ; 
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so I will go up the bank to the shade 
of yon great oak, and you can await 
me here.” 

“Truly that is a good thought of 
yours, Father,” answered the Canadian. 
* Jacques and I will fish while you are 
praying to the blessed saints. Just see 
how the fish are leaping gayly in the 
water, as if they cried, ‘Come catch 
me! come catch me!’ Just say a few 
words for us, Father, to Saint Colombe. 
He was a famous fisherman, was n't 
he?” 

“ Not that I ever heard,” replied the 
priest, shaking his head, but smiling 
kindly at the speaker. “It is fish, fish, 
fish, always fish with you. Tell me, 
Pierre, do you or Jacques ever see any- 
thing in lake or river but the poor fish 
you are so anxious to destroy, or in the 
forest but the game you wish to bag?” 

Pierre hung his head; but the ab- 
sent look came back into the priest's 
face, and he murmured, half aloud: 

“After all, do any of us ever see 
anything in God's universe but what 
we most desire? Here am I, rebuking 
simple Pierre; but did I rebuke Joliet, 
when, led by God to the bosom of the 
mighty Mississippi, he looked over the 
unknown waters, and exclaimed — 
‘What a trading post can be estab- 
lished here! What a manufactory 
there!’ Nay, even as he spoke all the 
grand features of the trackless forest 
faded before me; and, as in a vision, 
mighty cities sprang up on the banks 
of the lonely river, and the wilderness 
blossomed into the fullest flower of 
civilization.” 

Then he muttered contritely, “ A/a 
culpa, mea culpa ! \t was not the Cross 
bringing the poor savage to Christ that 
I saw, but the Cross scourging him 
back into the wilderness. It was buta 
passing vision, but it has haunted me 
strangely within the last few days. 1 
no longer hear the sounds of the wild- 
erness, but the hum of men’s voices 
and the chime of bells. What does it 
mean ?” 

The boat at this instant touched the 
land, and the priest stepped on shore. 
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“Look here, Father Marquette,” 
cried Jacques; ‘“‘ you must not go far- 
ther than that tree, where we can keep 
an eye on you. How do we know that 
the savages may not be near? and 
you know how ready they are for their 
work.” 

“Tam not afraid, my son,”’ he an- 
swered calmly. 

“But you ought to be,” persisted 
Jacques. ‘Why, your priest's soutane 
would be like a red rag to an angry 
bull. What did the devils do to poor 
Father Daniel, and to Brebceuf, and 
Lallemand? My flesh creeps to think 
of their horrible tortures!” 

“ Nay, you forget the martyr Joques,”’ 
added Marquette, placidly. “ Like him 
too, I might say, ‘ /b0 et non redibo ;* 
only I much fear the glory of the mar- 
tyr’s path has not been reserved for 
these unworthy feet.” 

“IT don’t know that, Father,”’ an- 
swered stubborn Jacques, shaking his 
head. ‘‘ Don't you remember when 
you held the cross out to the savages 
on the Mississippi, how they answered 
your blessing with a flight of arrows? 
Ha! Pierre and | made the pirogue 
leap over the waters that day!” 

“Life and death are in His hands, 
my son,"’ answered the priest, looking 
up reverentially ; and clasping his bre- 
viary in his hands, he walked slowly 
towards the great oak. Once he paus- 
ed, gazing over the broad expanse of 
waters, and muttered : 

“Will the vision not depart? and is 
it from God, or a delusion of the evil 
one, to take my thoughts from prayer ? 
The city spreads before me, a queen 
among the nations of the earth; a ba- 
bel of diverse tongues is in my ears; 
and above the din of traffic, the chimes 
of church bells seem to rise, and rise, 
until they reach the sky. Perchance 
like Moses, God hath vouchsafed to 
his most unworthy servant the glimpse 
of a promised land. Like Moses, too, 
the eyes purged by the Divine euphra- 
sy may be looking their last on mortal 
scenes. But living or dying, O blessed 
Lord, always thine!” 
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Reading from time to time in his 
breviary, Father Marquette slowly ap- 
proached the oak. The Canadians 
saw him take a silver cross from his 
bosom, and sink on his knees. 

“ Look at the Father!" said Jacques; 
“they say he talks to the good God as 
I do to my comrade Jules.” 

“Stop there, my friend,” laughed 
Pierre ; ‘‘ what, do you pretend to say 
that he curses and swears, and bids 
the Lord go to the devil, as you say to 
Jules fifty times a day?” 

“You know I don't mean /hai,” 
angrily cried the other. ‘ What! do 
mean is, that he lives more with the 
saints and angels than with us. | am 
sure St. Peter will let him into Paradise 
without a question.” 

*“*Much you know about St. Peter 
and Paradise!" taunted Pierre. “I 
wonder you are not ashamed even to 
think of that key which will rust in the 
lock before it lets you in to the good 
company. But hark there to the Fath- 
er's chant!" 

At that moment the Gloria in excel- 


sis rose upon the soft summer air. 
Clear and distinct swelled the notes, 


like the peal of a silver trumpet. The 
voice of the priest, remarkable in spite 
of his great age for its purity and 
strength, swelled into a triumphant 
fugue which seemed to scale the heav- 
ens. Then suddenly, without falter or 
break, it ceased in the very midst of 
the chant. 

“Ah!” said Pierre, with a long 
drawn breath, “ did you ever hear him 
sing like that? Do you know, Jacques, 
I could almost fancy I saw the heavens 
open, and our blessed Lady lean down 
tohim! But alas! the good priest's 
voice is growing old. See how he broke 
down in the very middle of the G/oria 
—he who used to keep up his chants 
for hours and hours at a time. But 
see! the morning is passing; let us go 
to work!" 
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The two men fished for hours with 
great success. So intent were they on 
their sport that they did not heed the 
passage of time. At last Jacques 
looked up at the sun. 

“ Sacre /"’ cried he; “it is past the 
noon. And only look! there is the 
good priest still at his prayers.” 

He shouted aloud : 

*Halloo! Father Marquette! it is 
time to be off, or we will not reach the 
Post before dark !" 

“He does not hear a word,” said 
Pierre ; ‘‘ you might fire a cannon-ball 
by his ear when he is praying, but he 
would not heed it. I will go to him,” 
and springing on shore, the Canadian 
walked rapidly towards the kneeling 
priest. 

“It is time to start, Father,” he said, 
as he drew near. 

One more step, and he was before 
him. A single glance at the hoary 
head which rested against the trunk of 
the tree, the rigid form, and the truth 
flashed upon him. The priest was 
dead ; but it was the very rapture of 
death, with a holy triumph set like a 
seal upon the pale uplifted face. The 
half parted lips, which had stiffened 
with the notes of the G/oria upon them, 
wore a smile of joy, almost eager in its 
set lines. The beautiful vision which 
blessed his dying eyes and heralded 
him to the Land of Life, had left on 
the mortal mask even more visible sign 
than the profound peace of those ser- 
vants of the Lord who enter into their 
blessed inheritance. 

They buried the good Marquette 
where he died. The cities of his pro- 
phetic vision have waxed mighty, but 
all of them delight to honor the good 
priest and meek discoverer. In these 
latter days of self-seeking and godless 
ambition, the virtues of this worthy 
interpreter of God's word read like a 
purer page than those which usually 
fill the great volume of Humanity. 

Marie B. Williams. 
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THE BORDER LIFE OF JOAQUIN MILLER, 


HOUGH gentle in manners, and 
modest to a fault, no poet of ei- 
ther continent has ever led so strange 
and romantic a career as Joaquin Miller. 
Like Camoens, he has deeply partaken 
of the pains and pleasures of advent- 
ure, and depicts the wonders of na- 
ture, not from the borrowed lore of 
books, but as he would the features of 
a friend with whom he has grown fa- 
miliar. Much has been written of his 
border life, but the foliowing brief 
sketch contains the only authentic facts 
on the subject yet given the public. 
He is a native of Indiana. In a log 
cabin on the banks of the Tippecanoe, 
near the little town of Rochester, he 
attended school for six months — the 
only elementary course he ever enjoy- 
ed. In his ninth year he crossed the 
plains with his parents and two broth- 
ers, the little party travelling with 
teams, and reaching the Pacific almost 
destitute, after a wearisome and haz- 
ardous journey of eight months’ dura- 
tion. In storms and tribulations they 
toiled up the coast to Oregon, and 
halted in the valley of the Willamette, 
two hundred miles from the sea. There, 
surrounded by savages, in the loneli- 
ness and freshness of uncultured soli- 
tudes, they established their home. 
Before many years had elapsed, oth- 
er pioneers had joined them, and the 
country gave promise of speedy civili- 
zation. Joaquin, now well grown for 
his age, wandered through the woods 
in restless discontent, and pined for 
more stirring vicissitudes. Despising 
the dull routine of his cheerless duties, 
he murmured at the humble lot to 
which he had been consigned. Be- 
tween him and a _ wild companion 
named Willoughby, an ardent friend- 
ship existed. They were inseparable; 
and lolling in the green groves that 
skirted their mountain river, together 
they reared many an air castle of 


mythical beauty. A school being at 
length projected for the neighborhood, 
they were among the unfortunates 
fated to attend it. Their free spirits 
rebelled at the idea, and they decided 
on a bold stroke for deliverance. The 
gold fields of California were six hun- 
dred miles distant, and to this El Do- 
rado they resolved to fly. Barefooted, 
ragged, moneyless, yet undaunted, 
they set out on foot in an October mid- 
night, their course lying through a 
thinly populated region, with danger 
haunting every crag and ravine. Oc- 
casionally assisted by the rough but 
warm-hearted frontiersmen, they slowly 
made their way, sleeping at night 
among the rocksand jungles. By the 
sale of their weapons, and the endur- 
ance of untold privations and expo- 
sures, they finally reached their desti- 
nation. And then, under the shadow 
of Mount Shasta, they parted. Wil- 
loughby became a bold and brilliant 
character, and five years after perished 
in the most sanguinary riot known to 
border annals. 

Joaquin went to mining at Humbug 
Cafion. Young, weak, wornout, and 
homesick, his life proved hard, wretch- 
ed, and dreary. Pecuniarily unsuccess- 
ful, with difficulty he dragged through 
the winter. Joining a prospecting par- 
ty in the spring, he set out for the 
headwaters of the Sacramento. On 
arriving there, the adventurers were 
suddenly beset by Indians, and many 
of their number slain. In revenge, 
they followed on the trail of the sava- 
ges, and came up with them at Devil's 
Castle, where, strongly intrenched 
among almost inaccessible cliffs, they 
awaited the contest. A fierce battle 
ensued, in which the assailants suffer- 
ed severely, and fifty Indians were 
killed. By a reckless charge, the de- 
fences were carried, and much plunder 
and many women and children cap- 
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tured. During the action, Joaquin was 
wounded in the left hand, but contin 
ued to fight. Shortly after, an arrow 
was plunged clear through his left 
cheek, passing out at the back of his 
neck. One of his comrades cut off 
the dart and pulled out the shaft. His 
hair and whiskers now conceal the 
scar, but the wound still troubles him. 
Having decimated the warriors of the 
band, the victors marched their cap- 
tives to the river and magnanimously 
dismissed them. 

Destitute of surgical aid, months 
expired before Joaquin was sufficiently 
recovered to effect a change of base, 
after which he wandered down the 
valley to the settlements. At Shasta 
he mined with his usual ill - fortune, 
and was at length glad to accept the 
offer of a company of horse traders, 
and penetrate through wilderness and 
desert to distant Arizona, thence jour- 
neying to Santa Fe. He now began 
assuming the appearance and impulses 
of a man. Tall, erect, and slender, 
with dreamy blue eyes, and a wealth 
of yellow hair that streamed over his 
shoulders in tangled ringlets, he won 
distinction for the certainty of his aim 
and the daring proficiency of his 
horsemanship. And here he acquired 
his sobriguet of “ Foaguin,’ from his 
singular resemblance to a renowned 
Castilian bandit, who had long been 
the terror of the frontier. 

For the first time fortune now favor- 
ed him, and after a long but profitable 
expedition, he returned to California, 
and repaired to Marysville, for repose 
and the treatment of his wounds. 
There he formed the acquaintance ot 
General Walker, the “ gray-eyed man 
of destiny."" The conquest of Nicara- 
gua was even then being planned, and 
his imagination was fired with dreams 
of glory in the tropical South. He 
was not more fascinated with the pro- 
ject in view than with the chivalrous 
leader who proposed to achieve it. 
Being unable to accompany the main 
body of the fillibusters, he closely fol- 
lowed with four youthful companions. 
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They landed at Virgin Bay, and as- 
certaining that their chief was encamp- 
ed at Rivas, thirty-six miles in the 
interior, they boldly set out on foot to 
reach him. ‘Their ambitious hopes 
were doomed to inglorious termination, 
however. In a little village where they 
halted at nightfall, they were attacked 
and made prisoners by the natives, 
and in the resistance they made, Joa- 
quin received a musket ball through 
his left thigh. After many delays and 
much harsh treatment, they were event- 
ually sent back to Lower California. 
As soon as able to sit a saddle, ow 
hero joined the horse traders once 
more, and made his way through north- 
ern Mexico, and on to Arizona. After 
sojourning in that sunny region until 
another move became a vital necessity, 
he again threaded the sterile deserts, 
and sought the mountains he loved so 
well, along the winding Sacramento. 
Taking up his old quarters at Soda 
Springs, he opened an express line be- 
tween the mines and settlements, and 
a second time his efforts prospered. On 
the approach of winter he confided his 
ranche to the care of friends, and with 
the horses he now possessed, crossed 
the country to the milder climate at the 
south base of Mount Shasta. Heavy 
snows soon after fell on the mountains 
cutting off all communication with the 
whites, and he took up his abode with 
a friendly tribe of Indians. About 
midwinter the Modocks committed 
their terrible massacre in the Pitt Riv- 
er Valley, forty miles to the eastward. 
Learning of this, accompanied by only 
three warriors, he traversed the snow - 
clad spur of the Sierras that interven- 
ed, and was the first to arrive at the 
scene of the tragedy. Not a man had 
been left to tell the tale. Passing three 
days in reconnoitering the position of 
the hostile Indians, and narrowly es- 
caping capture, he recrossed the moun- 
tains, his little party suffering incredible 
hardships, and nearly perishing of 
starvation. From his Mount Shasta 
camp he pressed on to Soda Springs, 
and thence to Siskiyou County, Cali- 
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fornia. There he met Sam Lockhart, 
whose brother Harry had been one of 
the killed, and the two immediately 
organized a company of seventy - five 
volunteers. Drawing their provisions 
on sleds, and travelling on snow shoes, 
with difficulties that can only be appre- 
ciated by men who have seen life on the 
border, they arrived at Pitt River Valley 
six weeks after the massacre. Scarcely 
halting to bury the dead, they hasten- 
ed on their errand of vengeance. Ad- 
vancing against an Indian village that 
numbered four hundred warriors, they 
beat the redskins in three successive 
battles, and killed two hundred of 
them. In the last affair Joaquin re- 
ceived a bullet in his right arm, which 
has ever since compelled him to write 
with his left hand. Subsequently the 
Indians were largely reinforced with 
bands of their own and the Shasta 
tribe, and placing a thousand warriors 
in the field, they threatened the anni- 
hilation of the Californians. At this 
critical juncture Lieutenant Crook, now 
a general, arrived with a detachment 
of regulars, and hostilities were brought 
to a successful close. These exciting 
events probably gave rise to the ridic- 
ulous story of Joaquin having been 
captured by Sam Lockhart, which has 
lately gone the rounds of the American 
press. 

Returning to Soda Springs, he dis- 
posed of his property “for a song,” 
and as soon as his wound permitted, 
made his way to the home of his fath- 
er on the Willamette, about as rich as 
when he left it. At the little village of 
Eugene he entered a law office, and 
after two precarious years of study, 
was admitted to the bar at the age of 
twenty, through the kindness of George 
H. Williams, present Attorney General 
of the United States. Just at this time 
the Idaho gold fever broke out, and 
taking a few law books with him, he 
rode for five hundred miles through 
cafion and desert to the Snake River 
diggings. Finding that the law he had 
studied was not the law there in vogue, 
he again opened a pony express, and 
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entirely alone, pursued his avocation 
through the most perilous wilds. In 
one year he cleared four thousand doi- 
lars, and returning to Eugene, gener- 
ously divided it with his parents. When 
the civil war broke out, with his usual! 
lack of prudence he invested his means 
in a Democratic paper, which was sup- 
pressed after a few months of unavail- 
ing brilliancy. It was during this brief 
editorial experience his first poems 
were written, which were subsequently 
destroyed, ‘“ lest,’’ as he once remark- 
ed, ‘‘he should die, and some lunatic 
should find and print them.” Having 
been for some time in correspondence 
with Theresa Dyer, a young lady of 
rare literary ability, and whom he had 
never seen, he mounted his horse one 
morning and rode down to Pt. Orford 
to meet her. He first saw her on 
Thursday, and on the Sunday follow- 
ing they were married. He was then 
twenty - two years of age. The young 
pair moved to San Francisco, where 
he successively failed in literary and 
theatrical aspirations, and at the end of 
a year, with a baby and no money, 
they set out for the mountains of north- 
ern Oregon. Ata secluded village he 
again attempted law. Before he could 
fail, however, the Indians appeared in 
force, comimitted many atrocious mur- 
ders, and retired with much stock and 
plunder. The settlers armed and ral- 
lied, Joaquin was chosen their com- 
mander, and, one hundred in number, 
they set out through the snows of the 
Sierras to punish the marauders. For 
weeks and weeks the pursuit was con- 
tinued, until the Indians were at last 
overtaken in the Black Rock country. 
The settlers had, in the mean time, 
been joined by Lieutenant Waymire 
and fifty regulars, and on the 4th of 
April, 1864, the long postponed con- 
flict ensued. The Indians sustained a 
bloody defeat, losing their camp and 
plunder. To guard the latter, half the 
command was detailed, while the re- 
mainder set out at midnight to com- 
plete the victory. At ten o'clock the 
next morning they encountered the 
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Indians in a sage jungle near the north- 
ern line of Nevada, and after fighting 
all day were compelled to retreat with 
considerable loss. 


THE EDITOR. 
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This was the last leading event of 
the border life of the poet. His sub- 
sequent history is known to the world. 

Clint Parkhurst. 


THE EDITOR. 


HIRTY years ago, M. Sainte 
Beuve said: ‘‘ The history of 
journalism has yet to be written."’ He 
might rather have said, The history of 
journalism has yet to be made. At 
that time it was an egg unhatched. A 
newspaper, in the present sense of the 
term, did‘ not exist a generation ago, 
and never had existed. In these days 
of associated press dispatches and 
specials,” whenever ‘an unusual event 
occurs it is heralded everywhere. The 
reader of a first-class newspaper may 
keep abreast with the current news of 
the day —or, rather, lag only one day 
behind. 


It is no hyperbole, if it is a paradox, 
to say that the increased power of the 


press has weakened its power. There 
was atime when the reader, however 
independent in thought, looked at ev- 
ery vital question of the day through 
the goggles of the Editor, and his opin- 
ions could be told with almost unerring 
certainty, from his newspaper. The 
stamp of the Editor's personal views 
was upon every paragraph. News in 
the crude state was rarely given. The 
bullion had to go through the mint, 
and receive the image and superscrip- 
tion of the editorial Caesar, before it 
could pass as currency in the market 
of popular intelligence. The opinions 
of the Editor were quoted, and his sfse 
dixit accepted as the end of contro- 
versy. 

A radical change has been, and still 
more is being, wrought. Men think 
for themselves. They want no ready- 
made opinions. They demand the 
data for forming independent conclu- 
sions, and they get them, too. Both 
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sides get a hearing in the news depart- 
ment, which is now the great depart- 
ment of any journal worthy to be 
called a newspaper. If the Editor's 
comments are unfair, that department 
will expose the unfairness. The same 
spirit which challenges the assump- 
tions of the pulpit, has broken the au- 
tocracy of the journal. 

It isa singular fact that, in propor- 
tion as this autocrat of the sanctum 
has been stripped of his royal purple, 
the profession has risen in respectabil- 
ity and influence. At the time Sainte 
Beuve made the remark quoted, Edi- 
tors, with all their assumptions and 
sceptres, were in reality mere hewers 
of wood and drawers of water. The 
profession was very far from peerage 
with what was called “ the three learn- 
ed professions.” Lawyers, doctors, 
and clergymen were on a higher plane. 
Ambition did not cast so much as a 
glance towards the Editor's chair. The 
men of commanding genius either 
drifted into newspaper work by sheer 
accident, from a modest underrating 
of their own abilities, or from an over- 
mastering liking for the work itself. 

At the present time, there is no road 
to fame and political success so sure as 
the path of journalism, provided only 
the aspirant have the ability to excel, 
and a cunning in following up advan- 
tages. In politics, the ‘“corner"’ so 
long kept up by the lawyers may 
henceforth be talked of among the by- 
gones. 

Schuyler Colfax, still a ‘‘ youngerly”’ 
man, was almost the pioneer in this 
new departure. He was certainly the 
first Editor to command national recog- 
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nition as a great statesman. When 
the history of journalism comes to be 
written, his name will stand as a land- 
mark between the old and new order 
of things. The Weeds and Prentices 
worked for others, and burnt incense 
.at the shrines of their chosen gods, 
never dreaming of higher ambition 
than to stand behind the throne and 
manipulate the wires in the interests of 
their favorites. Here in Chicago we 
had a politician who was also an edi- 
tor, but he served himself solely, for 


the simple reason that self was the on-_ 


ly object of his thoughts. It was a 
necessity of his being, and not the au- 
roral blush of a new day in journalism. 
His success in politics never attained 
the sublime heights of statesmanship, 
and the newspaper which he founded 
and long conducted passed out of ex- 
istence years ago. 

It is no mere accident that the polit- 
ical heavens are studded with Editorial 
stars. It betokens a new era in the 
see-saw of power. Mr. Colfax was 


succeeded in the Speakership of the 
House of Representatives by another 


Editor, James G. Blaine. It is a sug- 
gestive circumstance that both houses 
of Congress are now presided over by 
men who rose to eminence through the 
press; and had President Grant's name 
been dropped by the National Repub- 
lican Convention which met recently 
at Philadelphia, it is conceded that 
either Colfax or Blaine would have 
been placed at the head of the ticket. 
No one else was so much as talked of 
for the Presidency. ‘The country is 
now in the midst of its twenty - second 
Presidential Campaign. Until this last 
campaign of the first century of the 
Republic, every candidate for the Pres- 
idency has been either a lawyer or a 
soldier. 

To - day there are four names famil- 
iar to every American —Grant, Wilson, 
Greeley, and Brown. General Grant 
carved his way from a tannery to the 
Presidency by the sword, but all the 
rest have served their country with the 
pen. Mr. Wilson was, for two or three 
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years, the Editor of a Boston newspa- 
per. Short as was his experience, 
journalism is his only profession. He 
was never admitted to the bar, set 
apart to the ministry, nor armed with 
authority over the bodies of his fellow 
invalids. His rival, Governor Brown, 
had a far more brilliant and extended 
Editorial career. As the conductor of 
the “ Missouri Democrat,” he paved 
his way to the United States Senate. 
For years he ranked among the fore- 
most journalists of the country. With 
his pen he did more to create a public 
sentiment in favor of freedom and the 
Union than all the mere politicians of 
his State combined ; and in the darkest 
days of the nation, Fremont’s sword 
was less puissant in St. Louis and Mis- 
souri than the weapon wielded by B. 
Gratz Brown. As for Horace Greeley, 
the only real competitor against Presi- 
dent Grant, his journalistic promi- 
nence is so great that to dwell upon it 
would be an insult to the reader's in- 
telligence. However widely one may 
differ from him, it must be admitted 
that he is the foremost Editor in the 
United States, and that he owes his 
nomination to that fact. The old- 
fashioned politicians, who have been 
accustomed to regard an Editor as a 
lemon to be squeezed and thrown away, 
could hardly believe it possible that a 
man belonging to the profession of 
journalism had actually been nomina- 
ted for the Presidency, with any serious 
thought of his election. It was assum- 
ed that king - maker, not actual king, 
was the highest round in the ladder of 
ambition to which journalism, the 
Warwick of our day, could aspire. Mr. 
Greeley has exerted the strongest influ- 
ence upon the political thought of the 
nation of any man that ever breathed 
the air of America. For thirty years 
he has had the public ear as no one 
else has, and as no one man is likely 
ever to have again. A man of many 
blunders, and the butt of infinite jests, 
his genius as the father of the ‘“* New 
York Tribune” is unchallenged. In 
the convention which first placed him 
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before the people for the Presidency, 
the scale was turned in his favor by 
the pluck and address of a few adroit 
Editors. 

The list of Editors now at the front 
in politics, is quite too lohg for cata- 
loguing in this connection. A large 
proportion of the political leaders in 
national, state, and county affairs are 
writers of “leaders.” Besides those 
already mentioned, there are Brooks, 
Kinsella, Roosevelt, and E. H. Rob- 
erts, from the State of New York alone. 
The Senate has an honorable array of 
journalists: Casserly of California, 
Anthony of Rhode Island, Schurz of 
Missouri, West of Louisiana, Wilson 
of Massachusetts, and Brownlow of 
Tennessee, are, or have been, connect- 
ed prominently with the press. The 
men who formerly made and unmade 
others, are now giving a new meaning 
to the injunction, “ Physician, heal 
thyself,” 

Journalism is not the only profession 
growing in power. Science is now a 
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N the Court of Honor, just under 
| the arch of the great gateway of 
the Hotel des Invalides, the visitor 
may see an old brass field - piece bear- 
ing upon its breech the following in- 
scription : 

Louis le Grande, au premiér, a hon- 
ore son FTlotel des Invalides avec son 
auguste preséince le gme Mai, 1705. 
(Louis the Great honored, with his au- 
gust presence, for the first time, his 
Hotel des Invalides, on the gth of May, 
1705.) 

That was a famous day. The war- 
worn veterans were ranged in line ; two 
thousand brave fellows, all more or less 
mutilated in war, pressed round the 
pierced and tattered banners they had 
won in many hard contested fields. 
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distinct and potent field of labor. True 
philosophy, actual knowledge of na- 
ture and her unvarying laws, like the 
newspaper, is the child of to-day. 
There was of old a guasi science, as 
there were historioglies in Babylon, 
and the Acta Diurna in ancient Rome ; 
but astrology was not astronomy, nor 
alchemy chemistry, and those antique 
vehicles of news no more resembled 
modern journals than an ox -cart does 
a telegraph. The reign of Science has 
only fairly commenced; its warfare 
upon superstition and vice will be long 
and desperate; but the end is not 
doubtful. Sunbeams are mightier than 
frost fetters, and truth than the chime- 
ras of a mind diseased. The reign of 
the press is also in its incipiency. The 
past, with its glories and its horrors, 
belongs to other professions. The 
splendors of the future open before the 
Editor, and its grandest possibilities lie 
in his pathway. It requires no special 
prescience to see that the Coming Man 
is the Coming Editor. 
Frank Gilbert. 


HOTEL DES INVALIDES. 


Some had fought at Fribourg or Ro- 
croy; others at the passage of the 
Rhine, or the taking of Maestricht; 
a few of the oldest had assisted at the 
capture of Rochelle, marched under 
Richelieu, and remembered Marshal 
Turenne. Louis XIV. was to pay his 
first visit to these relics of his battal- 
ions, and they were awaiting his com- 
ing. , 

At length, surrounded by a magnifi- 
cent cortege of guards and nobles, the 
royal carriage approached. With that 
delicate courtesy so well understood 
by the King, the troops in attendance 
were ordered to fall back as he entered 
the gateway. 

“«M. de Breteuil,”’ said the Monarch 
to the captain of his guard, “ the King 
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of France has no need of an escort 
when he finds himself in the midst of 
his veterans.” 

Followed by the Dauphin, the Mar- 
quis de Louvais, and other personages 
of distinction, Louis carefully inspected 
the invalids, pausing now and then to 
address a few kind wordsto those whom 
he recognized. One very young lad 
chanced to attract the King’s attention. 
His face was pale, and he was still suf- 
fering from an ugly wound in the neck. 

“ What is your name ?"’ asked Louis. 

‘* Maurice, Sire.” 

“In what battle were you wound- 
ed?” 

“At Blenheim, Sire.” 

At that word the brow of Louis dark- 
ened. 

“ Under 
serve?” 

“Sire, under Monseigneur de Tal- 
lard.” 

“De Tallard can reckon a sufficient 
number of glorious days to efface the 
memory of that one,” said the Mon- 
arch, turning to Louvais. ‘Even the 
sun is not without a spot.” 

And again addressing the young 
soldier, he asked: ‘Are you happy 
here ?”’ 

“‘ Ah, Sire,” replied Maurice, “ your 
_ Majesty's goodness leaves us nothing 
to wish for.” 

* And are you all happy, my child- 
ren?”’ asked the King, addressing 
himself to the attentive soldiers. 

Military discipline up to this moment 
had required silence, except from the 
person addressed; but now the King’s 
question was put to all, and two thous- 
and voices shouted together — 

“ Certainement ! — Certainement / 
Vive le Roi!” 

Accompanied by the Governor and 
a guard of honor from the invalids, 
ten of whom had each lost an arm and 
ten each one a leg, while all were 
seamed and scarred with honorable 
wounds, Louis inspected every part of 
the grand establishment. The royal 
procession quitted the Hotel amid the 
salutes of the invalids and the noise of 


what marshal did you 
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cannon; and the next day, in order to 
commemorate the royal visit, the words 
already quoted were engraved on the 
piece of ordnance. 


One hundred and one years after 
this event, the great Napoleon, mount- 
ing his horse at the gates of St. Cloud, 
and accompanied only by a Marshal, 
an aide-de-camp, and a page, rode 
through the streets at his usual rapid 
rate towards the Bois de Boulogne. 
Drawing up at the gate of Maillot, he 
dismissed the Marshal and the page, 
and galloping past the spot where the 
triumphal arch was beginning to rise 
from its foundations, he directed his 
course, Rapp, the aide - de- camp, only 
attending him, along the Champs Ely- 
sées toward the Hotel des Invalides. 
As they approached the elevation 
where the bastions and towers of the 
noble building first break upon the 
view, Napoleon stopped and gazed in 
silence. ‘Grand! grand!” he re- 
peated aloud once and again. ‘ Louis 
XIV. was every inch aking!” And 
then, riding up to the gates, he dis- 
mounted and gave his horse to Rapp. 

“Tam going to visit my Invalides 
this morning,” he said; “hold my 
horse — my stay will be short.” 

Passing beneath the arch, and mak- 
ing the military salute to the guard — 
who, seeing a man ina military cap 
and undress, over which last was a 
half-buttoned redingote, supposed him 
to be a superior officer and allowed him 
to pass— Napoleon stopped in the 
great court and looked around him. 
Two old soldiers, both bowed with 
years, passed slowly along, so earnest- 
ly engaged in conversation that they 
did not notice him. 

“ Jerome,” asked the elder, “did you 
see him?” 

“No, father,” replied the other; “I 
did not; but never mind, I'll teach 
him a lesson, thoughtless boy that he 
is, that he won't forget, once I get my 
eyes on him.” 

“ But, Jerome,” responded the elder, 
“the boy is young, and we must make 
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allowances for youth. You and I were 
once boys, you know; I dare say he 
has good reason for delay.” 

Stepping out from behind the but- 
tress that half concealed him, Napo- 
leon addressed the men. 

“You are looking for some one," he 
said; ‘can J assist you?” 

The younger looked up, and spying 
the gleam of the epaulettes from under 
the redingote, touched his cap, and 
answered : 

“Yes, Colonel, thank you. My fath- 
er, Maurice, and I are waiting for my 
truant son, who should have been 
home an hour ago. He knows that 
his grandfather requires his help to 
reach the dormitory, for I, you see, 
can 't do it easily,"" and he shook his 
empty sleeve. 

“You are a brave fellow,” replied 
the Emperor, “and the boy is doubt- 
less in fault; but why are you out so 
late, father ?"’ 


“ Because,” again answered the 


younger, “it is the anniversary of the 
King under whom my father served, 


and he always keeps the day.” 

“What King?” 

“ His late majesty, Louis XIV.,” an- 
swered the elder, who had not before 
joined in the conversation. 

“ Louis XIV.!"’ repeated Napoleon, 
in astonishment. “ Are you old enough 
to have seen / Grande Monargque ? 
Where ?” 

“Here, in the Invalides. He spoke 
to me and I answered him,” replied 
Maurice ; his wrinkled face lighting up 
at the proud recollection, 

“Pray, how old are you, comrade?” 

“If I live till Candlemas, Colonel, 
I shall be one hundred and twenty - 
one.” 

“A hundred and twenty-one years !"" 
cried the Emperor. “Here, old sol- 
dier, take my arm ; I will do the grand- 
son's service. Lean on me, comrade; 
I will see you home.” 

“No, no, Colonel! I'm too old a 
soldier to break military rules ——’ 

“Nonsense! I order it! and draw- 
ing the veteran's arm within his own, 
he led him slowly onward. 
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“You must have entered the Hotel 
very young, father?” 

“Yes, Colonel; I was but eighteen 
when I fought at Friedlingen, and nine- 
teen when I received my wound at 
Blenheim which sent me here.” 

“And you have been here, then, 
more than one hundred years?" 

“Yes, a hundred and two years last 
Michaelmas. | married here; here my 
son was born; every comrade | had is 
long gone; and although there are only 
boys now in the Invalides, I am very 
happy since my son and grandson 
were both pensioned here on account 
of wounds received in service.” 

“ And what in appearance was the 
King ?"’ asked the Emperor. 

“ Taller than you, Colonel; but with 
the same broad chest and sturdy frame. 
We soldiers saw in him a real king.” 

“ And pray, Monsieur Jerome, how 
old are you ?”’ ; 

“Going on ninety-one, Colonel. | 
was born here in 1715.” 

“Yes,” said the old man; “the very 
year fe Grande Monarque died, 1 re- 
member it as if it were only yesterday.” 

“What battles have you been in, my 
friend ?"’ asked Napoleon. 

“ Fontenoy, Colonel ; Lamfedl, Ros- 
bach, Berghen, and Fribourg. It was 
at Fribourg I lost my arm; I came 
here in the year 1763, in the time of 
Louis XV.” 

“That poor king,”’ said Napoleon, 
as if speaking to himself, “who put 
his hand and seal to a treaty that de- 
prived France of fifteen hundred leagues 
of coast.”’ 

“ And for the last forty-three years,”’ 
said the centenarian, ‘ Jerome has 
watched me like a good and dutiful 
son. Pity that 4s son should be so 
heedless.” 

“Well, father,” said Napoleon, “I 
will do my best to supply M. Cyprien's 
place. At your age it is not good to be 
under the night air.” 

“ Here he comes at last!" 
rome. 

The Emperor looked with some cu- 
riosity at this wild boy, for whose youth 
allowance was to be made, and saw to 


cried Je- 
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his astonishment an invalid of some 
sixty years old, with two wooden legs, 
a lost eye, a scarred face, and a broken 
nose, advancing towards them as quick- 
ly as his infirmities would permit. 

Jerome began to reproach his truant 
son, but the latter interrupted him by 
holding up a flask, a loaf of white 
bread, and a half dozen lumps of su- 
gar. 

“See!” he said; “it was getting 
these things that delayed me. I knew 
grandfather would like a draught of 
warm wine and sugar after the old 
king’s anniversary, so I went to my 
old friend, Collibert, and persuaded 
him to give me his aliowance of wine, 
in exchange for my mounting guard in 
his place to - morrow.” 

“Well, well,” said Jerome; “ that 
was thoughtful of you, my boy; but, 
meantime, we should have been badly 
off but for the kindness of this noble 
colonel, who has made your grand- 
father lean on him.” 

Cyprien saluted the Emperor, whom 
in the increasing darkness he did not 
recognize, and said : 

“Now then, sir, with your permis- 
sion, I will resume my post.” 

“And an honorable one it is,” said 
Napoleon. ‘And pray, sir, in what 
engagement were you wounded ?” 

“ At the battle of Fleurus, Colonel, 
gained against the Austrians by Gene- 
ral Jourdan, now Marshal of the Em- 
pire. A volley of grape shot knocked 
out my eye, defaced my nose, and car- 
ried off my legs. But,” added he, 
striking his powerful chest, ‘‘ my heart 
was not touched, nor my stomach ei- 
ther; and they have both, I hope, some 
good days’ work in them yet.” 

Napoleon smiled. 

“The battle of Fleurus,” he said, 
“was fought, I think, in 1794?” 

“Yes, Colonel.” 

“That was already in Bonaparte’s 
time,”” remarked Maurice. 

“Grandfather,” replied Cyprien, 
“please to say the Emperor; that is 
his proper title.” 

‘In the time of his late majesty, the 
great Louis Fourteenth ——” 
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“ Ah, grandfather,”’ interrupted Cy- 
prien, impatiently, “we are tired of 
hearing about that monarch of the old 
régime, who used to go to war with 
clubbed peruque and silk stockings. 
He is not to be mentioned in the same 
year with the Emperor, who lives and 
dresses like one of ourselves. Is it not 
so?” 

Napoleon hesitated a moment — for 
the question was addressed to him— 
and then answered coldly: 

“You are mistaken, M. Cyprien ; 
Louis XIV. was a greatking! It was 
he who raised France to the first rank 
among the nations of Europe; it was 
he who first marshalled four hundred 
thousand men on land and one hun- 
dred vessels on the sea. He gave us 
Roussillon, Franche-Compté, and 
Flanders; he seated one of his child- 
ren on the throne of Spain; and it was 
he who founded this Hotel — Hotel des 
Invalides. Since Charlemagne, there 
has not been a king in France worthy 
of being compared to him.” 

This eulogium on the monarch whose 
memory he idolized, caused the dim 
eyes of old Maurice to sparkle; he 
tried to straighten himself, and said in 
a broken voice : 

“Bravo! bravo! Ah, Colonel, you 
are worthy to have served the King! 
Had you lived in his time he would 
have made you a field - marshal.” 

“ You must remember, Colonel,” said 
Cyprien, apologetically, “ that I never 
saw grandfather's King Louis XIV., 
and one gets impatient at constantly 
hearing him put before our great Em- 
peror.” 

“ Nevertheless,’ replied Napoleon, 
“‘here, in the Invalides, which, to the 
honor of France and the comfort of 
her heroes, he established upon such 
generous ideas, the name of the great 
monarch should be mentioned only 
with respect.” 

Napoleon had resigned his support 
of the centenarian to the grandson, 
and was slowly walking beside the 
three old men, his head bowed down 
and his hands behind him, when a 
sudden uproar broke out in the dis- 
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tance. There was an increasing sound 
of voices, lights were quickly passing 
to and fro, the clang of spurs and 
scabbards on the pavements was man- 
ifest, and a crowd of persons seemed 
to be approaching the gateway. The 
truth was that Rapp had become 
alarmed. The Emperor had said he 
should stay but a few minutes, and he 
had already been absent more than an 
hour. Naturally enough, the aide -de- 
camp gave the horses in charge to a 
soldier, and entering the gate sought 
Marshal Serruvier, the governor, to 
whom he communicated the fact of 
Napoleon's being zzcegnito within the 
walls. The news spread quickly among 
officers and men, and everybody set 
out in pursuit of him. No sooner was 
he discovered than shouts rent the air. 
“ Vive Napoleon ! Vive l Empereur!” 
went up in hearty acclamation from 
the wounded veterans at the sight of 
their beloved general. 

Cyprien, fixing his eyes upon the 
supposed colonel, recognized the bronze 
features as the light fell upon them 
from a lantern, and exclaimed: 

“ Ah, Sire, pardon me! I did not 
know it was you! Father, Grandfather, 
this is the Emperor himself!” 

“ You, the Emperor, Colonel!" cried 
the two old men. 

“Yes, comrades, I am the Emperor, 
but I am also your friend, and the 
friend of every wounded French sol- 
dier.”’ 

At this moment Serruvier and Rapp 
came up, followed by a crowd of in- 
valid soldiers, who immediately formed 
a circle around the group. 

“Rapp, you should have had pa- 
tience to wait for me!"’ said Napoleon 
sternly ; but almost instantly his frown 
gave place to a smile, as if a happy 
thought had struck him, and he con- 
tinued : “* But no matter; perhaps it is 
better as it is. Lend me your cross, 
Rapp; and yours, Marshal. I will re- 
place them to - morrow.” 

Then, pointing to the three amazed 
old men, who still remained near him, 
he said: 
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“Help me, Marshal and gentlemen, 
to recompense three generations of he- 
roes. These brave men have fought 
in three glorious battles — Friedlingen, 
Racours, and Fleurus, France owes 
them honor as well as livelihood. I 
give your decoration, Marshal, to Je- 
rome; and yours, Lieutenant, to Cypri- 
en; and here, Father, to you I give,” 
taking off his own cross, ‘‘ my own.” 

Shouts again rent the air, “ Long 
live Napoleon! Long live the Empe- 
ror!” 

«Sire,”’ said old Maurice, in a voice 
trembling with emotion, “ you have 
made thé remainder of iife happy to 
me and my children!" 

“My brave fellow,” replied Napo- 
leon, giving his hand, which the old 
man seized, and pressed respectfully 
with his lips, “1 repeat that I am only 
discharging a debt which France owes 
you,” 

After saying a few words to the hun- 
dreds of veterans around him, Napo- 
leon took leave of the Governor, and 
the crowd opening made way for him 
to pass to the gate. Rapp had sent 
back the horses and ordered the car- 
riage with an escort of dragoons to be 
in attendance. The Emperor entered 
with his aide-de-camp, while the 
echoes of the Seine resounded with 
shouts of * Vive 7 Empereur /” 

“ This has been one of the happiest 
days of my life,” he said to Rapp. “I 
should like to pass the rest of my days 
in the Invalides.” 

“ And I,” replied the aide-de-camp, 
* should like well enough to be assured 
of dying and being buried there.” 

“Who knows?" mused the great 
chieftain aloud ; ‘“‘ who knows— it may 
be —”" and he fell into a reverie which 
his attendant knew him too well to in- 
terrupt. 


The first incident of our story occur- 
red in 1705; the second in 1806. Turn 
we now to a later chapter of French 
history, as late as.1840. 

On the 15th of December of that 
year, perhaps the most imposing fune- 
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ral cortége the world ever saw was 
slowly wending its way to the most 
gorgeous of catafalques. Within the 
emblazoned sarcophagus, which was 
borne on a funeral car, covered with 
wreaths and crowns of laurel, preceded 
by the banner of France, and followed 
by the surviving relics of her forty 
armies, were laid the remains of the 
great Napoleon. Slowly, with meas- 
ured pace, to the march of solemn 
music, the procession passed beneath 
the triumphal Arc de I’ Etoile and 
aleng the Grand avenue of the Champ 
Elysées to the Hotel des Invalides. 

In the estimation of the veterans 
who composed the escort, it was a fit- 
ting honor rendered to the ashes of 
him who, in the space of fifteen years, 
had well - nigh conguered the world. 
The dead Napoleon was, tardily in- 
deed, but with pomp and circumstance, 
borne to a fitting resting place beneath 
the dome raised above the home of he- 
roes. 

Late in the evening of that same 


day, when the crowd had slowly dis- 
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persed, when the murmurs of its thous- 
ands of mournful voices was hushed, 
when the solitude was complete and 
the silence unbroken, an invalid, a 
centogenarian, almost blind, and walk- 
ing on two wooden legs, entered the 
chapel where had been deposited the 
body of Napoleon. Supported by two 
of his comrades, he reached with diffi- 
culty the foot of the imperial cata- 
falque. Taking off his wooden legs in 
order to kneel, and removing the cross 
of honor that hung on his breast, in 
order that he might lay it on the stone, 
he bent his venerable head on the 
steps ; and presently, mingled with 
sobs, uttered in broken accents the 
words : 

“Napoleon the Great! Emperor! 
Father!” 

At length his companions succeeded 
in drawing him away; and as he 
passed out the officers of the Hotel 
respectfully saluted the old man. He 
who came to render thus his last hom- 
age to his master, was Cyprien, the 
grandson of Father Maurice. 

N.S. Dodge. 
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How bold ye are, ye sculptors, Years ! 
Swift, too — albeit your work is never done ; 
Here a joy - curve, and there a mark of tears, 
Thus working on with passions as they run ; 
For each passion 
True dost fashion — 
Strong and true with sun and sun. 


How brave your strokes, ye painters, Years ! 
One sees how, wearying of your summer green, 
Ye sweep in gold and crimson, till appears 
A flawless piece, then dash it all with sheen ; 

Thus ye streak hair, 

Touch cheeks with care, 
Repaint life - pictures till still white is seen ! 

£. 7. Lander. 
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GUILDS. 


HE word Guild is of Saxon ori- 
gin; from “ guildan”-—to pay ; 
the derivative * guild "’ meaning fay- 
ment or tribute. We find it used in 
this sense in the *Returns made to 
Parliament during the reign of Rich- 
ard II, from the Gild of St. John the 
Baptist, at Norfolk, England: 

“And if any brother or sistre falle at 
meschief, he sall hauen g7/de, hourday 
a farthyng, and on Sunday a hal- 
penny.” 

A little farther on in the same docu- 
ment it is used in its more modern 
sense : 

“ Thys gi/de was begonne in the yere 
of the regne of the Kyng Edward the 
Seconnde, the first yere.” 

Mr. Hensleigh Wedgwood, in his 
English Etymology, derives the word 
Guild from the Danish, giving as its 
primary signification, /eas¢ or banguet, 
and guild, or corporation, as second- 
ary. First, a feast; afterward, the com- 
pany assembled. 

In the Returns of the “ Gild of the 
Peltyers,"" Norwich, there is this item: 

“Also it is ordeyned, be comoun 
assent, yat yese bretheren in worchepe 
of ye holy trinyte and Seynt William, 
schul etyn (eat) togedere on yat day at 
here comoun cost.” 

This injunction is repeated in nearly 
all the returns of the various Guilds of 
those times, showing that a feast and 
a feast day were among the regular in- 
stitutions of the Guild. In some in- 
stances, the feast day is mentioned as 
the Guild -day. 

These items show that the two diverse 


* For these Returns of the old English Guilds, we 
are indebted to the researches of the late Toulmin 
Smith. They are published by the Old English 
Text Society in the work entitled “ English Gilds,”’ 
projected by him, and ably completed by his 
daughter, Miss Lucy Toulmin Smith, since his 
death. 


theories concerning the derivation of 
the word, may not, after all, be irre- 
concilable ; that this feast of the Guild 
being made up of common contribu- 
tions or ratable payments (gilde), it is 
not impossible that the feast itself came 
to be called guild; or, conversely, that 
the name Guild, as applied to a cor- 
poration or brotherhood, was the result 
of the feast institution, the feasters as- 
sociated in this friendly manner after- 
ward combining for purposes of protec- 
tion and trade. efaver, the name of 
similar associations among the Greeks, 
has a derivation very like this, being 
the plural of eaves, “a feast to which 
each guest brings his portion.” 

Searching for the origin of the name, 
we are strengthened in the belief that 
the guild idea is an old one, and that 
the early history of all nations furnishes 
illustration of the power of combina- 
tion. 

Dr. Brentano makes the fami/y the 
archetype of Guild organization. This 
theory is merely conjecture, however, 
and since recent developments con- 
cerning pre-historic nations indicate 
that family life was but a secondary 
matter with our barbaric ancestors, con 
jecture affords a converse theory also, 
viz: that the principle of association 
which these latter-day historians af- 
firm was prevalent among savages, 
uniting warriors for purposes of plun- 
der and defence, and forming all into 
bands and tribes, at a later period 
contributed to the establishment of 
family relations, 

Theories and conjectures aside, writ- 
ten history ascribes to Guilds a great 
antiquity. Plutarch, in his life of Nu- 
ma, directs attention to “ the most ad- 
mired of all his institutions,”’ the dis- 
tribution of the citizens into companies 
according to their trades. ‘There were 
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the companies or cod/egia of the gold- 
smiths, the masons, shoemakers, tan- 
ners, and braziers, having their respec- 
tive halls, courts, and religious cere- 
monies peculiar to each society. This 
distribution is endorsed by Merivale in 
his history of Rome; and though insti- 
tuted seven centurics before Christ, 
it presents a close resemblance to 
modern labor organizations. , 

In the clans of Attica, Dr. Curtius 
describes a brotherhood “united by 
the common worship of the divinity of 
the clan, and by the obligation of 
avenging the violent death of any one 
of their number.” “ Every clan,”’ he 
continues, ‘‘ had one common place of 
assembly, and one sacrificial hearth.” 

These characteristics, two thousand 
years later, form the essential features 
of Anglo - Saxon Guilds. 

Heiren, in his Historical Researches, 
tells us of numerous divisions among 
Egyptian tradesmen, and that in some 
documents discovered in upper Egypt, 
the company or Guild of curriers or 
leather dressers is mentioned. 

A strong effort has been made by 
antiquarians generally, to find the ori- 
gin of the Guild among Teutonic na- 
tions; but the foregoing illustrations 
seem sufficient to show that combina- 
tion has been an effective force in all 
countries and among all nationalities, 
and that its origin is not to be sought 
for in any one civilization. 

It is not intended to confine the fol- 
lowing pages to a description of the 
characteristics of any single develop- 
ment of Guild association, but rather 
tu educe from the different phases these 
organizations assume in various places 
and among different people, such fea- 
tures as may convey an intelligible 
idea of their essential character every- 
where. 

However we may disagree with Doc- 
tor Brentano in making the family the 
archetype of the Guild, the careful stu- 
dent of Guild development cannot 
fail to note that for several centuries 
the Guild was but the homologue of 
the family; its various features being 
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simply a representation, on a large 
scale, of the traits of family life. 

When necessities for the security of 
life and property arose which the fam- 
ily was unable to meet, as the indus- 
tries of life multiplied and demanded 
larger expenditures of time and labor, 
and lands and trades required the de- 
finition and protection of law, the 
Guild was organized and became in 
many instances the town corporation. 

Although the growth of these organ- 
izations was not without persecution 
and the vicissitudes in their history 
great and many, the Guilds neverthe- 
less succeeded in defending their rights 
against the oppression of bishop and 
baron and king, and had attained, 
before the Norman Conquest, a position 
of such influence and control that even 
kings could not with impunity violate 
their laws. 

One instance of this is recorded in 
the history of a Danish Town Guild, 
whose Alderman had been slain by 
one of the royal princes of Denmark. 
The king himself, not long after, 
wished to visit the town but was 
warned that the Guild-brothers stood 
ready to avenge the death of their 
chief on any member of the royal fam- 
ily who should dare invade their pre- 
cincts. The king disdainfully replied 
to the warning, ‘‘ What have [ to fear 
from these tanners and shoemakers ?”’ 
and marched into the town. No 
sooner had he_ gained entrance 
than the gates were securely closed 
and the Guild-bell summoned the 
brethren to the market place, where 
King Nicholas paid with his life for the 
temerity with which he exposed him- 
self to their revenge. 

The people of Cambrai, wishing to 
rid themselves of the oppression of 
their bishop, formed themselves in his 
absence intoa Guild or commune,which 
on his return he refused to recognize. 
The Commune of Cambrai instituted a 
precedent which their brethren of these 
last times have not been slow to follow 
and improve upon, and the oppressive 
bishop was deprived of his heritage, 
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and left to suffer “‘ without the gate.” 
The Guild merchants of Ghent, Ypres 
and Bruges, at or about this same time, 
paid a visit to King John of France. 
They were received with great distinc- 
tion, but felt greatly incensed at finding 
no cushions on their seat at table. To 
manifest their sense of the indignity, 
they removed their richly embroidered 
cloaks from their shoulders, folded 
them, and with lordly dignity seated 
themselves upon them. After dinner, 
rising from the table, they left their 
cloaks behind them; and on being 
reminded of the supposed mistake, 
replied, ‘‘ We Flemings are not in the 
habit of carrying away our cushions 
after dinner.” 

These incidents, gathered here and 
there, show the rank of the Town Guild 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centu- 
ries in both France and Germany. 
English Guilds, at this period, were in 
no degree behind their continental 
neighbors. In the time of King 
Athelstane, the United Guild of London 
A century later a 


governed the town. 
delegation from this Guild elected King 


Hardicanute. In Edward the Second’s 
time, an ordinance of the city of Lon- 
don declares that no person shall be 
admitted to the freedom of the city 
unless he be a member of one of the 
trades ; and twenty years thereafter the 
right of election of all city authorities 
was transferred from the “ward repre- 
sentatives to the trading companies,” 
by an act of Edward Third’s reign. 
To gain a general idea of the opera- 
tions of the Town Guild and the causes 
which led to the organization of Craft 
Guilds, let us imagine a society of five 
hundred members. Time: Thirteenth 
century. The rich man and the poor 
man meet on terms of equality, ina 
common place of resort, each sharing 
in the government of the whole. The 
town thrives as a result of these har- 
monious relations. The content and 
happiness. become notable and _ far- 
famed. Immigration from the sur- 
rounding country begins. The peas- 
ant’s son, Ludovic, comes in to learn 
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the tanner’s trade; seven years of 
apprenticeship make him a citizen and 
a master, and the younger brothers 
soon follow in his footsteps, stimulated 
by his success. Journeymen ‘on the 
tramp ‘are arrested in their travel by 
the .peace and plenty within these 
walls, The trades become crowded, 
and some in all trades inevitably get 
rich, 

Then follows, as in later times, the 
desire for more wealth and greater 
gain, and the already well-to-do man 
endeavors to secure more power in the 
Guild councils, introduces measures 
and concocts schemes in his own 
interest and to his own advantage. 
Other rich men speedily follow his 
example, and all together combine 
and wire-pull very much after the 
fashion of our modern city fathers, the 
Guild all the while serving as the thea- 
tre of their exploits. All this crowds 
down the poor men, and in proportion 
to the oppression, arises discontent, 
envy, and caste in the hitherto peace- 
ful Town Guild. 

Ludovic, hard working, hard living, 
and growing old, looks back upon the 
scene to which his early apprenticeship 
introduced him, and scarcely recog- 
nizes its relations to the disturbed and 
belligerent arena of the present. Cast- 
ing a glance over the future, revolu- 
tions, not without bloodshed, are 
plainly discernible, and the old man 
sighs toward heaven, ‘‘ Thou hast mul- 
tiplied the nation but not increased the 
joy.” 

Counter organization is at once the 
revenge and the remedy. The Guild 
explodes like a meteor, and the result 
is the formation ef a dozen or more 
asteroidal Guilds, each based on the 
peculiar vocation or trade of its mem- 
bers. 

This is no fancy picture, but the 
essence of the history of both English 
and continental Town Guilds during 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
Some few notable instances, and nota- 
ble because few, are recorded of a 
brotherly love and desire for mutual 
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assistance, by which all interests were 
conserved and promoted in the one 
large Guild of the town. 

A statute of the Guild of Berwick 
upon Tweed ordains that ‘“ No other 
Guild shall be allowed in the borough. 
All shall be as members having one 
head, one in counsel, one body, strong 
and friendly.” But instances like this 
are only the waifs of history, and we 
are driven by the multiplicity of oppos- 
ing evidence to conclude that in all 
countries the Town Guilds were rent 
into smaller bodies by the same pro- 
cesses and at about the same time. 
These smaller bodies were called Craft 
Guilds. These once organized, there 
sprung up a most cruel warfare between 
them and the patrician Guild from 
which they seceded. The advantages 
gained by secession, to the craftsman, 
must have been mainly of a sentimental 
character, consisting in good will and 
brotherly kindness. The government 
of the town was left behind them in 
the original Guild, and instead of com- 
posing a part, even though a small part 
of the governing power, they were now 
the governed, having no voice in 
the municipal councils. 

Peaceable secession was therefore 
impossible ; they must regain their po- 
litical authority, or an independent and 
separate existence would be of little 
value. Only the weapons of violence 
and force were left them ; consequently 
struggles of great fierceness broke out 
in the towns which had been models 
of order and good government. For 
nearly half a century this war of Labor 
versus Capital was waged in England, 
Germany, and France, victory at last 
perching on the banners of the crafts- 
men. In the two last named countries 
it was not by any means a war of 
words. 

At Magdeburg, in the first year of 
the fourteenth century, ten chiefs of the 
Craft Guilds were burnt in the market 
place. At Cologne, seventy years later, 
the “‘ weavers’ war"’ reveals greater at- 
rocities. After a battle in which the 


weavers were defeated, thirty - three of 
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their number were publicly executed. 
The next day, the “ houses, churches 
and monasteries were searched ; all who 
were found were murdered ; eighteen 
hundred were exiled with their wives 
and children, and their homes and 
haunts demolished.” 

As might be supposed, such severi 
ties, of which we could enumerate 
many more, did not end the war. Ev- 
erywhere craftsmen sprang to the res- 
cue of their fellows ; stronger defences 
were made, and a more desperate re- 
sistance to tyranny resulted in the in- 
dependence of the trades and the con- 
cession to them of a share in the gov- 
ernment of the towns. 

The influence of these victories gain- 
ed the English craftsmen easy con- 
quests of the same sort, and at about 
the same time, during the reign of 
Henry VI. 

As the Craft Guilds emerged from 
warfare and strife, industries received 
new impetus. The growth of the towns 
and the wealth of the Guilds gave rise 
to further divisions of labor, and soon 
a proportion of those who had been 
handicraftsmen originally, became 
dealers in the materials and staples 
of handicraft. Numerous new Guilds 
were formed, as the limits of each trade 
were more closely defined. The baker 
and brewer became simply the baker 
and brewer, leaving the merchandiz- 
ing of grain, in which they had pre- 
viously engaged, to the corn-merchants, 
who formed themselves into a Guild. 
The tailor and the cloth - merchant, 
who had before been one and indivisi- 
ble, now became members of separate 
Guilds. The law of France at this 
time became explicit that no one should 
interfere with the craft of another, and 
Edward III decreed that “ all artificers 
and people of mysteries shall each 
choose his own mystery before the next 
Candlemas; and having so chosen 
it, he shall henceforth use no other.” 
By this means, says an old writer, * the 
world gets rid of its misery, and every 
one may find a livelihood.” 

The forms and ceremonies of the 
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Craft Guilds, as gathered from various 
histories and statutes, make up a very 
interesting paragraph in their history. 
Unlike our present Trades Unions, 
they were not simply unions of work- 
men, but of masters as well. The 
Weavers’ Guild included all who car- 
ried on the trade, whether as masters, 
journeymen, or apprentices. In the 
Guild meetings, consequently, all were 
gathered together. These occurred dif- 
ferently in different trades; some of 
them holding weekly, others monthly 
assemblies. They were summoned and 
presided over by the wardens, who 
were elected annually. The opening 
of the “strong box,”’ lock after lock, 
was the signal for the formal opening 
services of the meeting ; the craftsmen 
then, with uncovered heads, gathered 
around this receptacle of their treas- 
ures — charter, statutes, and funds. A 
priest chanted services both for the 
living and the dead. If any luckless 
brother had strayed into the meeting 
without due regard to his attire, he was 
fined, and one who might dare ito 
breathe a word of disrespect or of curs- 
ing or swearing, was more severely 
punished. While the box was open, 
and the Guild-brothers standing in 
solemn conclave, the cup was passed, 
to whose good cheer all were obliged 
to contribute. 

One of the elders was then detailed 
to collect the fees, which were used 
mainly for the support of the sick and 
unfortunate, for burials, and masses for 
the souls of the dead. Their rules as 
to the character of members were strict. 
No one could be admitted to the Guild 
whose moral character and honor were 
not stainless. Immoral associations, 
gambling, playing at dice, drinking, 
and inducing others to drink, were 
strictly prohibited. Obedience to mas- 
ters was enjoined upon journeymen 
and apprentices, and all disputes be- 
tween master and laborer were settled 
by the Guild. The penalties attached 
to offences consisted mainly of fines; 
but for serious and flagrant derelictions, 
offenders were expelled from the Guild 
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and forbidden to carry on the trade. 
For the non-payment of entrance 
fees, means were employed with which 
we are more or less familiar in our own 
time. The process of “ rattening"’ or 
sequestrating the tools of the offending 
party generally brought up all his ar- 
rearages, or in case more “ blood - let- 
ting’ became necessary, this was fol- 
lowed by ordering the tools sold and 
the fees paid from the sum realized. 

An aim of the Craft Guild, hardly 
second in rank, was the perfection of 
workmanship. In order to do this, a 
thorough system of apprenticeship was 
instituted, the duration of apprentice- 
ship varying in different countries, from 
two years in Germany to seven in Eng- 
land. The apprentice was required to 
pay small sums at his indenture and on 
his admission to full citizenship in the 
Guild. The ceremonies attendant upon 
this admission are still perpetuated to 
some extent in London, on the initia- 
tion of an apprentice. 

Still further to insure skilful work- 
manship, great care was taken by the 
Guild in the selection of tools; none 
being allowed but such as were “* testi- 
fied to be good and honest.”’ 

A precaution having a double inter- 
est, gave rise to regulations concerning 
working hours. By these, the Guild 
protected her sons from over exertion, 
and the trades from unskilful work- 
manship. The stipulated hours were 
“from the beginning of the day till 
curfue ;” working at night was forbid- 
den. Holidays were demanded in the 
same interest; and all work was pro- 
hibited on feast or holydays, and on 
Saturday afternoons. 

The Craft Guild dealt liberally with 
the family of a member; taking all his 
household under its protection and ad- 
mitting them to its privileges. The 
widow of a Guild brother was entitled 
to all the rights and privileges of her 
husband's trade, and allowed to carry 
it on in her own name. 

As a part of the town militia, the 
Guilds did good service, and won some 
brilliant victories under their trade 
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banner. In France, if each member 
did not present himself in uniform at 
the general muster, he forfeited several 
days’ wages. 

In reviewing the characteristics of 
these brotherhoods, we find little that 
is obnoxious to criticism. Chivalrous 
to women, faithful to each other, good 
citizens in peace, and patriots in war, 
they deserve of us who have fallen on 
less halcyon days, careful considera- 
tion and study. 

The distinguishing feature, so far as 
we have followed them, has been the 
co-operation of master and _ labor. 
That the “ lion may lie down with the 
lamb,” we have seen is possible. In 
noting hereafter the causes which dis- 
turbed this harmonious relation, let us 
endeavor as impartially as possible to 
rest our censure where it rightfully be- 
longs, and to discover if a newer civi- 
lization has utterly eradicated the 
peaceful possibilities of a past age. 

Thus far we have traced the rise and 
progress of Guilds. As it becomes ne- 
cessary to note their decline and super- 
sedure by the more familiar Trade 
Union, we shall see how the salutary 
measures and beneficent provisions 
just recorded, became vehicles for de- 
moralization on the one side and self- 
ish aggrandizement on the other. 

About the middle of the fourteenth 
century, we find an element of discord 
in the Craft Guilds. Hitherto, as well 
as subsequently, disputes had occurred 
between individual masters and labor- 
ers; but the Guild settled all these be- 
yond possibility of appeal, and, so far 
as history enlightens us, without dis- 
satisfaction on either side. It was sub- 
stantially what is now so earnestly ad- 
vocated as a sovereign balm for the 
woes of laborers, without the attendant 
evils of the Trade Union, viz: a Court 
of Arbitration. The friends of the 
arbitration scheme could nowhere find 
a better illustration of the success of 
their plan, than by turning back to the 
early part of the fourteenth century, 
when industries flourished, arts and 
trades multiplied, and riches increased 
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so marvellously in the Craft Guilds. 
Each Guild was obliged to enlarge its 
borders in order to let in the new sup- 
plies of capital offered. There being no 
legislation either within or without the 
association requiring an equal propor- 
tion of masters and workmen, it became 
very speedily no longer a protective 
society to all its members alike, but a 
means for the employment of capital 
and enriching of capitalists. These 
used their rapidly increasing power for 
the doubling of entrance fees and other 
restrictions on membership. Crowds 
of serfs and villeins, who were at this 
time rushing into the towns, were de- 
nied admission to the Guild by these 
newly made conditions. Kings favor- 
ed and invited a large immigration 
from surrounding countries; and very 
soon a large working class of non-uni- 
onists, as we should call them now, ex- 
isted outside the Guild, affiliating strong- 
ly, no doubt, with the discontented and 
oppressed fellow - workmen, who found 
in these new-comers that brotherly 
kindness which the Guild brothers now 
failed to manifest. 

The plague of 1348, with its devas- 
tation and depopulation, produced in 
England and throughout Europe a fear- 
ful scarcity of laborers. In England, 
according to a Register of the Abbey 
of Gloucester, only one-third part of 
the population were left ; but this state- 
ment Knight pronounces an exaggera- 
tion, though not an egregious one. 
Crops unusually rich and abundant, 
were unharvested for lack of reapers, 
and the few workmen left would only 
work for enormous wages. The dis- 
tress consequent upon this scarcity and 
extortion called out the authority of 
the State in the Statutes of Labours, 
23 and 25 Edward III. These ordered 
that no workman’ should take more 
wages and no employer should give 
more than before the plague. Nor were 
these restrictions confined to laborers. 
Tradesmen also were forbidden by 
them to ask more for their wares ; and 
the clergy who had taken advantage 
of the increasing demand for their ser- 
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vices in behalf of the myriad dead, 
were by these statutes reduced to their 
original modicum. That the Guild ac- 
quiesced in these new regulations and 
supplemented them by laws of their 
own, does not seem strange, when we 
reflect that the Guild - spirit was now 
that of the employers, and that outside 
its authority had arisen a large indus- 
trial class. Although the statutes were 
obeyed sufficiently to relieve the present 
perplexity, the little liberty enjoyed by 
the mechanic and artisan, though for 
so short a time, was proving a danger- 
ous thing. Two years later, the appeal 
to the city authorities in very many of 
the large towns, for the regulation of 
wages, proves the existence of a newly 
awakened and irrepressible agitation 
among laborers. 

As the country recovered from the 
effects of the Black Plague, the capi- 
talist character of the Guilds manifest- 
ed itself more strongly ; and during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, they 
became in Germany, France, and 
England, monoplies of trade, seek- 
ing to perpetuate themselves by mak- 
ing crafts or trades hereditary, In 
Germany, proofs of noble birth had 
finally to be produced, on seeking 
admission to the Guild, and the mak- 
ing of a costly masterpiece was neces- 
sary to the termination of an appren- 
ticeship; this condition, so expensive 
were the materials prescribed and so 
elaborate the workmanship, often de- 
barred the impecunious workman from 
the freedom to which he was otherwise 
entitled. The journeyman striving to 
rise to a small mastership encoun- 
tered huge obstacles, placed in his 
way by the same oppressive hand. 
If, however, all obstacles were at last 
surmounted, and the ambitious jour- 
neyman reached the proud distinction 
of master, he was obliged to run in 
debt in order to furnish the luxurious 
dinners required at his inauguration. 

In France, after the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the Craft Guilds, Dr. Brentano 
states, ‘hardened with the same nar- 
row mindedness as in England and 
Germany, so that as early as 1644 the 
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Third Estate desired the suppression 
of these Guilds.” 

In England, in the sixteenth century, 
the Guild was composed. of three 
classes: the livery, to which the richer 
masters belonged; the householders, 
taking in the rest of the masters; 
and the journeymen or freemen. This 
arrangement seems a weak com- 
promise between participation and 
utter exclusion. From the livery were 
chosen a certain number who governed 
the Guild, and who were called a court 
of assistants. The king appointed the 
first court, and as the members died 
or resigned, the vacancies were filled 
by the suffrages of the court itself. An 
oath of allegiance was required of all 
the Guild members to this court of 
assistants. 

While the Craft Guild thus univer- 
sally oppressed its original founders, 
the journeymen and small masters, 
kings were all the while encouraging 
immigration to their shores, by holding 
out to foreign artisans the inducements 
withheld from their own subjects, viz: in- 
dependence and accumulation in trade. 
Religious persecution sent a large num- 
ber of refugees into England— 
among them, it is estimated, 50,000 
artisans in various trades. This led to 
repeated insurrections of English 
apprentices, and an appeal to Parlia- 
ment in 1641, in this wise: “And first 
we beseech your honors to take into 
consideration the intolerable abuse of 
our apprenticeship; for where we by 
coercion are necessarily compelled to 
serve seven or eight years at least 
before we can have the immunity and 
freedom of the city to trade in, those 
who are mere strangers do snatch this 
freedom from us, and dull the trades 
out of our hands, so that by these 
means, when our times are fully 
expired, we do then begin in a man- 
ner to suffer a second apprenticeship 
to them who do thus domineer over us 
in our own trades.” 

What with oppressions in the Guild 
and intriguing sovereigns without, who 
can wonder at insurrection after insur- 
rection instigated and achieved by the 
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oppressed? or the counter organiza- 
tion of these forces inside the Guild? 
That such existed, is rendered more 
than probable by statutes of various 
companies both in Germany and Eng- 
land; these indicating that the jour- 
neymen as a Class were governed by 
certain officers of the Guild, appointed 
for this purpose. ‘These inside organi- 
zations seem to have had for their ob- 
ject the reformation, rather than abo- 
lition, of the whole. 

Whether these associations matured 
a century later into the present Trade 
Unions, or, whether the abolition of the 
Craft Guild, at about the same time, 
became the occasion for new organiza- 
tions of labor, are topics reserved for 
future discussion. 

It is a matter of wonder to the histo- 
rian that the transition or revolt was 
of such slow growth; that there was so 
long an endurance of the utter perver- 
sion of the original intent of the Craft 
Guilds, and such persistence in their 
support. That the journeymen did not 
secede en masse after the fashion of 
their ancestors in the ancient Town 
Guild, was due, doubtless, first to the 
more closely organized government of 
the State, in these later times; second, 
to the harmony of the Guild's governing 
class, which was incomparably greater 
than that of the briskly competing 
merchants of the Town Guild; and 
third, to that degeneracy of courage 
and force which oppression had 
wrought in the oppressed, disabling 
them for any heroic resistance. That 
this deterioration of so large a portion 
of the race, which is the most serious 
phase that the history of Guild devel- 
opment presents, should have taken 
place, while the rest of mankind were 
making the longest strides in civiliza- 
tion that the world’s progress had ever 
seen, is a feature in the investigation 
which arrests attention and awakens 
surprise. 

That the four or five hundred years 
during which the working - man lived 
in practical thralldom, should form the 
epoch signalized by so many of the 
greatest events of history, isan enigma 
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to both historian and_ philosopher. 
In this period, the greatest universi- 
ties of Great Britain and Europe were 
founded. The first tidal wave of learn- 
ing bore the English Bible. Then, 
born of the necessities of Christianity, 
came printing; and soon after a New 
World—the child of a Christian im- 
pulse. Half a century thereafter we 
have a reformed Christianity, and a 
path around the globe for its feet. 

The first fiuits of this epoch are 
indeed borne by the tree that was “ set 
for the healing of the nations;"’ its 
branches bending low to rich and 
poor alike; its roots underlying most 
nearly that lower class whose interests, 
unconsciously, we have espoused. 

Manufactures of newly invented 
articles, paper, watches, needles, tap- 
estry, firearms, spinning wheels, cut- 
lery and telescopes, together with the 
enlargement of such as already existed, 
followed immediately the triumphs of 
Christianity. 

Within these five centuries, flour- 
ished Chaucer, Copernicus, Montuique, 
Cervantes, and Tasso ; Bacon, Kepler, 
Racine, Moliére, Raphael, Michael 
Angelo, Da Vinci, Rubens, and Durer; 
John Locke, Isaac Newton, Leibnitz, 
Descartes, and Fenelon. 

Arts flourished, but not the artisan. 
Science but enlarged the scene of his 
misery. Philosophy dissected, dis- 
cussed, and defined the attributes of his 
soul, without a thought for its develop- 
ment. Bishop, baron, and king united 
in confiscating his possessions; law giv- 
ers and law makers took masters and 
not workmen into their counsels, and 
legislation stepped in with stern repres- 
sion or weak compromise. 

Plundered by Church and State, the 
Guild became to him the vehicle of 
material aid and spiritual truth; stand- 
ing, as Dr. Bentano beautifully says, 
“like a loving mother at the side of her 
sons in every circumstance of life,’’ and 
continuing her ministrations even after 
death. 

The Guild becoming demoralized, to 
whom shall he go? 

Mary B. Willard. 
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“THERE are few mental phenome- 

[ na more remarkable than those 
of memory. Wonderful as its powers 
seem in such prodigies as Mezzofanti, 
the examples of its perverted or en- 
feebled action are still more surprising. 
A neglect to exercise this faculty made 
Sir Isaac Newton at one time forget the 
contents of his Principia; and an old 
soldier of Napoleon's army so com- 
pletely lost remembrance of his own 
existence as to believe that he was 
killed at the battle of Austerlitz. An 
Irish porter, mentioned by Combe, for- 
got when sober what he had done when 
drunk, and only recalled such circum- 
stances on getting intoxicated again ; 
so that, having mislaid a valuable par- 
cel, of whose whereabouts he could 
give no account, he was enabled, by 
returning to a state of inebriety, to give 
information which led to its recovery. 

We never tire of reading about the 
extraordinary memories of celebrated 
people, and naturally associate the 
vigor of this faculty with remarkable 
intellectual power, though the combi- 
nation is by no means universal. _Idi- 
ots have exhibited great vigor of mem- 
ory, and persons of very narrow intel- 
ligence and defective judgment have 
possessed great powers of retention, 
An English clergyman, in a work on 
“ Mental Vigor,” illustrates this by the 
example of a man in his father’s par- 
ish who could remember the day when 
any person had been buried in the 
parish for thirty - five years, and could 
repeat with unvarying accuracy the 
names and ages of the deceased and of 
the mourners at the funeral. Yet this 
man, he says, was a complete fool. 
Beyond the subject of burials he had 
not one idea, could not give an intelli- 
gible reply to a single question, nor be 
trusted even to feed himself. 

Cases like this, however, of a mem- 
ory vigorous within very narrow limits, 
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do not disprove the general rule that a 
great development of this faculty is 
usually accompanied with more than 
ordinary intelligence, while the con- 
verse proposition is confirmed by the 
example of most eminent men, wheth- 
er in speculative or practical pursuits. 
Seneca says that he was able to repeat 
two thousand words after once hearing 
them. According to Pliny, Cyrus knew 
every soldier in his army by name, and 
Scipio all the citizens in Rome. The 
great Roman orator, Hortensius, after 
sitting all day at a public sale, correct- 
ly repeated from memory all the arti- 
cles sold, their prices, and the names 
of their purchasers. Themistocles could 
call by name the twenty thousand citi- 
zens of Athens. Mithridates, who 
ruled over twenty-two nations, spoke 
the language of each at its respective 
court. Scaliger, the prince of philolo- 
gists and critics, who maintained that 
judgment and a great memory are 
seldom united, was a brilliant excep- 
tion to his own theory. When a young 
man he could repeat over one hundred 
verses after a single reading, and in 
the course of a few weeks could give 
an accurate account of the contents of 
whole books in foreign languages. 
Lipsius remembered all the history of 
Tacitus ; Klopstock, the German poet, 
could repeat Homer from beginning to 
end; Grotius and Pascal are said to 
have forgotten nothing that they had 
ever read or thought; Liebnitz and 
Euler knew the A=neid by heart; Ben 
Jonson tells us that he could repeat all 
that he had ever written and whole 
books thathe had read. Such was the 
strength of Niebuhr’s memory that 
when employed in youth in one of the 
public offices in Denmark, it enabled 
him to restore part of a book of ac- 
counts which had been destroyed. 
Burke, Johnson, Gibbon, Sir James 
Mackintosh, and Dugald Stewart were 
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remarkable for their retentive memory. 
The strength of this faculty in Macau- 
lay excited the wonder of his friends, 
and led Lord Melbourne to say that he 
wished he was as sure of any one thing 
as Tom Macaulay was of everything. 

The memory, however, like other 
functions of our nature, may be im- 
paired by too severe use of it in early 
life, as its powers can only be gradual- 
ly developed. Numerous instances 
have occurred of this faculty being so 
weakened by undue exercise as to be 
incapable of performing the simplest 
exercises. Forbes Winslow illustrates 
this by the case of a rather feeble - 
minded man whose official duties were 
limited to signing his own name toa 
number of papers, but who became at 
last unable to recollect it. Indeed, the 
inability to recall one’s name has been 
suddenly manifested by persons while 
calling on friends or inquiring for let- 
ters at the post office. A curious in- 
stance of temporary forgetfulness was 
that of an absent-minded gentleman 
who, the day after his marriage, called 
at his mother - in - law's house, and in- 
quired for his wife, whom he had left 
at his own, by her maiden name. 

The vagaries of memory are often 
important tests of the condition of the 
brain, which gives warning in this way 
either of sudden injury or the progress 
of natural decay. Sometimes this ab- 
normal influence is shown by the total 
obliteration of impressions which a 
restoration to health will renew, even 
after the lapse of years; at others, 
groups of ideas are successively re- 
moved in the very order in which they 
were acquired, or the reverse; and 
again, a single letter in a word is the 
only trace of its disordered action, Dr, 
Graves, of Dublin, attended a farmer, 
whose memory was so impaired by a 
paralytic fit that, though able to call to 
mind other parts of speech, he invari- 
ably forgot substantives and_ proper 
names. All he could remember in 
such words was the initial letter. To 
remedy this defect he wrote down in 
a little pocket-dictionary the things he 
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was in the habit of calling for or speak- 
ing about, including the names of his 
children, servants, and acquaintances, 
which he arranged alphabetically. His 
mode of using this book was as follows : 
If he wished to ask anything about a 
cow, before he commenced the sen- 
tence he turned to the letter C, and 
looked out for the word cow; keeping 
his finger and eye fixed on it until he 
had finished the sentence. He could 
pronounce the word cow in the proper 
place as long as he had his eye fixed 
upon the written letters; but the mo- 
ment he shut the book it passed out 
of his memory, although he recollected 
its initial, and could refer to it when 
necessary. His dependence on his 
dictionary was shown on one occasion 
ona call on Dr. Graves in Dublin, 
when, having forgotten the book, which 
he usually brought open to the hall 
door, he was totally unable to tell the 
servant what or whom he wanted. 
Examples of partial loss of memory 
heralding the approach of cerebral dis- 
ease, are not uncommon in the experi- 
ence of medical men. A patient who 
had several paralytic seizures, always 
knew when the attack was impending 
by forgetting his own Christian name. 
When asked to sign a paper, he could 
only write his surname, and occasion- 
ally only half of that. A similar ina- 
bility to sign the full name sometimes 


occurs in epileptic persons, some days 


before their attacks. Intemperance in 
eating as well as drinking, has been 
known to impair the memory. Sueto- 
nius says this was the cause of the sur- 
prising weakness of this faculty in the 
Emperor Claudius, who not only forgot 
the names and persons of those to 
whom he wished to speak, but even of 
what he desired to about. 
Mere bodily fatigue or other slight 
cause will sometimes occasion a tem- 
porary loss of memory. Sir Henry 
Holland relates that, having descended 
in one day two deep mines in the Hartz 
Mountains, his exhaustion from fatigue 
and want of food suddenly deprived 
him of memory, which was not restored 
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till he had taken food and wine, and 
been some time at rest. These tran- 
sient fits of loss of memory are not 
indicative of organic disease, but result 
from a want of proper circulation in 
the brain. 

Curious effects are sometimes pro- 
duced by accident or disease, upon the 
memory of language. An injury to 
the head, occasioned by a fall from a 
horse, has caused a person to entirely 
forget a particular language with which 
he had been acquainted, though in 
other respects his memory remained 
unimpaired ; and the same peculiari- 
ties are not uncommon in cases of 
brain disease. In such circumstances, 
the mind usually recurs to the ideas 
engraven upon it in childhood, subse- 
quent impressions being often wholly 
effaced. At the approach of death, 
persons who have for years talked a 
foreign language, will pray in their na- 
tive tongue. Dr. Johnson, who fur- 
nished a remarkable exception to this 
rule, is said, when dying, to have for- 
gotten the Lord's Prayer in English, 
and to have attempted its repetition in 
Latin, which was, however, the lan- 
guage in which he habitually thought. 
A patient of Dr. Rush, subject to at- 
tacks of recurrent insanity, was always 
warned of their approach by inability 
to converse in anything but a kind of 
Italian favois. As the disease advanc- 
ed and reached its height, the lady 
could only talk in French; when her 
illness abated she was obliged to ex- 
press herself in German, and in the 
convalescent stage she spoke her na- 
tive tongue. In perfect health she 
rarely used any language but her own, 
and in fact found it difficult to speak 
those which, during her attack of in- 
sanity, she spoke with great fluency 
and, with the exception of Italian, with 
singular correctness. The fact that the 
mind, in fever, somnambulism, and 
other abnormal states, should betray 
knowledge and capacities of which it 
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was at other times wholly unconscious, 
is, as Sir William Hamilton observes, 
one of the wonders of psychology. 
This sudden exaltation of the memory 
is, however, a warning of the existence 
of dangerous disorders; being often 
symptomatic in children of scrofulous 
and cerebral affections, and in old age, 
as Forbes Winslow has pointed out, 
indicative of approaching fatal apo- 
plexy. 

The revival of mental impressions 
which accident or disease has seeming- 
ly annihilated, at the exact stage at 
which they left off, is one of the most 
remarkable curiosities of memory. A 
British captain, whose brain was in- 
jured at the battle of the Nile, remain- 
ed unconscious for fifteen months at 
Greenwich Hospital, till, by the opera- 
tion of trepanning, his sensibility re- 
turned, and he at once rose in his bed 
and finished giving the orders which 
had been interrupted amid the din of 
battle. Still more remarkable is the 
case of the New England farmer men- 
tioned by Prichard, who, after split- 
ting some timber for a fence, put his 
beetle and wedges into the hollow of a 
tree, intending to direct his son to 
bring them home. That night he was 
seized with delirium, and remained in 
this condition for several years, when 
his mental power was suddenly restor- 
ed. The first question he asked was 
whether his son had brought in the 
beetle. Fearing that explanations 
would result in bringing on a return of 
the disease, they replied that he could 
not find them, whereupon the old man 
rose from his bed, went straight to the 
hollow tree, and found the wedges and 
the rings of the beetle, the beetle itself 
Thus, the 
solid wood proved less durable than 
the delicate, unused nerve vesicle 
which preserved the impression where 
the tools had been placed, and which, 
though “ wax to receive,’ was “marble 
to retain.” 


having mouldered away. 


Alexander Young. 
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He picked a rose, 
A sweet red rose, and put it in her hair — 
The rose - hue on her cheek was not less fair — 
And said, ** Sweet love, when roses bloom again, 
I'll come from out the busy haunts of men. 
So keep the flower, nor faith nor patience lack ; 
I ’ll come again to claim the blossom back.” 


He took a kiss 
From her sweet mouth — her mouth so ripe and red — 
And as she kissed him, softly, sweetly said — 
Dear love, when once again the summer glows 
I ‘ll come again to claim my sweet wild rose ; 
And when I come — oh, longed - for hour of bliss — 
I'll take my rose, and give you back your kiss.” 


He went his way ; 
And she — as women will —lived on his words : 
The very sunshine, all the songs of birds, 
The roses lifting up their lips of bloom, 
Repeated oft his words — “ I’il come! I'll come! 
She kept his gift; the blossom he had given 
She treasured as she would a gift from heaven. 


She trusted him; 
And he —as men will do — with roses decked 
The heads of other maidens: he was wrecked 
On coral reefs of redder lips. At last 
Came with fresh roses, memories of a Past — 
A red rose and a kiss. Ah me! his vow, 
That then was bliss, seemed such a tyrant now! 


But when he came, 
To take again his pledge, she lay at rest — 
The bit of faded bloom upon her breast : 
She was asleep — the sweet eyes in eclipse. 
Giving her kiss back to her waiting lips — 
A truer lover, all unheard, unseen, 
Whom men call Death, had come their lips between ! 
Carlotta 
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N the third of November, 1864, 
() William Cullen Bryant reached 
his seventieth birthday. The event 
was appropriately celebrated by the 
“ Century Club "’* of New York, by a 
Festival, memorable not only in the 
annals of the society itself, but in the 
history of art and letters on this conti- 
nent. Edward Everett fitly applauds 
the appreciative action of the Associa- 
tion in his letter to Mr. Bancroft on 
the subject: ‘I congratulate the Cen- 
tury Club on the opportunity of paying 
this richly earned tribute of respect 
and affection to their veteran, and him 
on the well-deserved honor. The 
taste, the culture, the patriotism of the 
country are, on this occasion, in full 
sympathy, alike with those who weave 
and with him who wears the laurel 
crown. Happy the community that 
has the discernment to appreciate its 


gifted sons — happy the poet, the artist, 
the scholar, who is permitted to enjoy 
in this way a foretaste of posthumous 


commemoration and fame.” Under 
such auspices, the celebration of the 
poet's “ three score and ten "’ had eve- 
ry element that could make it dignified 
and agreeable. A pure and refined 
taste directed the arrangements, and 
presided in all the exercises of the oc- 
casion. Long lines of floral decora- 
tions and festooned evergreens wel- 
comed the guests to the hall of the 
house of the “Century.” The gallery, 
brilliantly lighted, was hung with new 
paintings of our most distinguished 
artists. The large saloon, where as- 
sembled the notable company, was 
sumptuously decked with a variety of 
the rarest flowers. Behind the raised 
platform on which Mr. Bryant and the 
President of the Club, Mr. Bancroft, 

*The “Century” is an association composed 
of distinguished artists, authors, and men of cul- 
ture, organized chiefly in the interests of art. Mr. 
Bryant was one of its founders and trustees, and 
remains yet an assiduous member. 


took their seats, was a lyre composed 
entirely of fresh violets, amaranths, 
and immorteiles, and in its strings the 
initials of the poet's name were written 
in flowers. Above the lyre was his 
marble bust crowned with laurel. Pas- 
sages of his poems, inscribed on tab- 
lets in letters of gold, hung on the 
walls. The company present had all 
the distinction which culture and social 
and intellectual accomplishments can 
give. As Boker sang at the time: 


“To me the sight of these assembled here 
Will be a wonder till my latest year. 
My memory holds no picture in its round 
So pure in aim, in justice so profound.” 


Before that audience, whose hearts were 
one in admiration of the bard, ad- 
dresses were made, poems recited, and 
letters read from distinguished citizens 
detained unavoidably at home. Music 
gave animation and a banquet variety 
to the entertainment. 

One impressive and notable feature 
of the Festival was the presentation to 
Mr. Bryant, in a touching and beauti- 
ful address by Mr. Huntington, Presi- 
dent of the Academy of Design, of 
upwards of forty paintings, gifts of the 
artist- members of the Club, among 
whom were Bierstadt, Church, Cropsey, 
Darley, Durand, Gifford, Gignoux, Ha- 
zeltine, Hennesey, Hicks, Huntington, 
Lastman Johnson,  Kensett, Louis 
Lang, McEntee, Rogers, Rossiter, 
Launt Thompson, Vaux, J. Q. A. 
Ward, and others, scarcely less known 
to fame. Poems of rate merit, 
addressed to the venerable poet, by 
Lowell, Whittier, Holmes, Tucker- 
man, Bayard Taylor, Julia Ward 
Howe, Stoddard, Mrs. Sigourney, Bu- 
chanan Reade, Boker, Street, and 
others, graced the occasion. Bancroft, 
the historian, delivered the congratula- 
tory address in terms of singular 
eloquence. Emerson was there with 
his ripe wisdom and rhythmic speech. 
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Dr. Osgood, R. H. Dana, and Everts 
uttered felicitous and glowing werds of 
description and salutation. Longfel- 
low, Pierpont, Halleck, Verplanck, 
Willis, and other eminent friends, sent 
epistles of affectionate greeting. The 
ovation was hearty, brilliant, and 
unique, 

Bryant's place in literature has long 
since been acknowledged. The emi- 
nence that he took, by unanimous con- 
sent, on the publication of his “* Than- 
atopsis,”” he has kept without a superior, 
and we think without a peer, in Ameri- 
ca. He has impressed his genius upon 
the country, and it is associated with 
whatever is most charming in its sce- 
nery and exalted in the hopes and as- 
pirations of freemen. In his strong 
individuality he stands by himself; is 
“no imitator,”” as Emerson says of 
him. His singularity consists of the 
union of his strong and healthy poeti- 
cal genius, his balanced practical mind, 
and his lofty and symmetrical charac- 
ter. As we regard it, the highest man- 
hood is in large intellectual calibre, 
high moral development, and_ benefi- 
cent activity. In this respect Bryant is 
nobly eminent. Examples of remark- 
able mental gifts and attainments are 
numerous enough in the history of the 
race, but it is seldom that they are 
allied to exalted and spotless charac- 
ter. Indeed, so frequent are the illus- 
trations of the lower passions and dis- 
reputable habits in persons of great 
originality and power, that until quite 
recently it has been the fashion, even 
in influential quarters, to associate 
some glaring moral defect with remark- 
able genius; and so their biographies 
are conspicuous for apologies for their 
vices and delinquencies, as if to the 
finer and rarer manifestations of mind 
were inevitably attached infirmities of 
will and life, or as if their brilliant gifts 
afford them an immunity in transgres- 
sion. Though the opinion of the world 
seems to be fast changing on this point, 
it is notorious still, that a splendid 
fame for some personal quality or deed 
goes far to palliate the hateful features 
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of a life. Mr. Bryant's career is an 
example of the highest style of living. 
Here genius is not only untainted by 
vice, and undeformed by abuse, but is 
used diligently and conscientiously for 
gracious ends. 

The magnificent tribute of the ‘* Cen- 
tury" was the homage of prominent 
representatives of the mind and morals 
of the nation to the waz as well as to 
the illustrious singer. While, of course, 
without his poetic genius no such testi- 
mony would have been rendered, still, 
all through the speeches, the poems, 
the letters, that signalized the occasion, 
is shown a sincere reverence for his 
character, admiration for the greatness 
and beauty of his life. This was not 
the verdict of men whose words are 
inspired by party ambition, who see of- 
fice in the distance, and who think of 
votes while they praise. The historian 

sancroft, in his congratulatory address, 
strikes the key-note in which these ex- 
pressions of admiration and love are 
pitched, when he says: ‘Our tribute 
to you is to the poet, but we should not 
have paid it had we not revered you as 
aman. Your blameless life is a con- 
tinual record of patriotism and integri- 
ty; and passing untouched through 
the fiery conflicts that grow out of the 
ambition of others, you have, as all 
agree, preserved a perfect consistency 
with yourself, and an unswerving fidel- 
ity to your convictions. This is high 
praise, but the point at which we ad- 
dress you removes even the suspicion 
of flattery.” Longfellow writes: “I 
assure you nothing would give me 
greater pleasure than to do honor to 
Bryant at all times and in all ways; 
both as a poet and a man. He has 
written noble verse, and led a noble 
life, and we are all proud of him.” 
Lowell, detained from the festival by 
the sudden death of a gallant and ac- 
complished brother, just slain in battle, 
says in his message: ‘ The lesson of 
Bryant's characttr and example seems 
to me of such lasting value that I am 
rejoiced to hear attention called to it 
in a manner so distinguished.” In a 
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burst of sincere feeling, the artist Hunt- 
ington exclaims to his face: ‘ The 
artists love you much, and you know 
it. We claim you as one of us.” Wil- 
lis declares: ‘ He is the unquestioned 
first poet of the country"’; and calls 


special attention to “the wudinmed 


lustre of his laurels 
Halleck, from a sick chamber, writes : 
“Though far off in body, I shall be 
near him in spirit, repeating the hom- 
age which, with heart, voice, and pen, 
I have, during more than forty years 
of his three score and ten, delighted to 
pay him.” Whittier, in noble 
taking their hue and cast from the dark 
and trying times, exclaims: 


worn so long.” 


lines 


**T praise not here the poet’s art, 
The rounded fitness of his song, 
Who weighs him from his life apart 


, Must do his nobler nature wrong. 


Not for the eye familiar grown 
With beauty elsewhere undescried — 
The marvellous gift he shares alone 
With him who walked on Rydal side, 


Not for rapt hymn nor we 
Too grave for smiles, tox 


vodland lay, 
» sweet for tears, 
We speak his praise, who wears to-day 
The glory of his seventy years. 
When Freedom hath her own again 
Let happy lips his songs rehearse ; 
His life is now his noblest strain, 
His manhood better than his verse. 
Thank God! his hand on Nature's keys 
Its cunning keeps at life's full span ; 
But dimmed and dwarfed, in times like these, 
The Poet seems beside the Man! 


So be it! Let the garlands die! 


Fade civic wreath and singer's meed, 
Let our names perish, if thereby 

Our country may be saved and freed.” 
Such expressions from scholars, think- 
ers, makers of public opinion, need no 
comments to enforce them. They re- 
flect the intelligent verdict of the coun- 
try. . 

There is another kind of evidence 
powerfully indicating the value attach- 
ed to character united to intellectual 
greatness, and that is the prominence 
that is given to Bryant in public gath- 
erings, where the highest moral as well 
as mental force is sought to be brought 
to bear. No one is base enough to be- 
lieve that he seeks these honors, for, as 


Emerson says of him, “ never was man 
more modest, less boastful, less egotis- 
tical.” They seek him. When citi- 
zens mourn their illustrious dead, like 
Cole, Cooper, Irving, Halleck, Ver- 
planck, and, seek a fitting tongue to 
express their admiration and _ their 
sense of worth, Bryant is called to por- 
tray their genius and pronounce their 
culogium. He is led forth to preside 
over vast assemblages, called in times 
of national crises, and on occasions of 
agitating beneticent reforms. He in- 
troduces Mr. Lincoln to the citizens of 
New York, as a step preparatory to his 
nomination as President of the United 
States. When the memory of a Burns 
is to be honored, when the statues of a 
Morse and a Shakespeare are to be 
unveiled, he is invited to give appro- 
priate voice to the great occasion. 
These honors, so frequent, and appar- 
ently so spontaneously given, are sig- 


nificant of the value that is attached 


by the people to illustrious character. 

Though a poet of the first rank 
among the living, his life has been 
consecrated to the Republic and 
humanity in the conduct of a daily 
journal in the metropolis of the 
nation. In this sphere of activity, so 
peculiarly trying to a nature of acute 
sensibility and high creative power, he 
illustrates a style of manliness that 
cannot be too much applauded. The 
tendency of the poet is to seclusion, 
the quiet of peaceful retirement. The 
artistic temperament _ instinctively 
recoils from the arena of controversial 
strife and the asperities of political 
warfare. To go to regular tasks at the 
desk with methodical regularity; to be 
obliged to deal with the dryest and 
most utilitarian subjects that pertain 
to unadorned human life; to be 
exposed to contact with the rude, the 
coarse, and the mercenary; to the 
arrogance and aspersions and _ har- 
assing cares and trials of an editorship 
contending for great principles and 
not party, is not a career inviting, but 
repulsive, to a nature highly organized, 
with a predominence of the Ideal sen- 
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timent. Bryant deliberately took his 
post of duty nearly half a century ago, 
and bravely has he kept it. With all 
the toil and worry and rude contact 
of his profession, the fresh and pure 
aroma of his spirit has not been lost. 
The strains of his muse were as sweet 
and tender and inspiring, all along, 
as if he had no harsh experience amid 
the clash and turmoil of metropolitan 
editorship. Willis, who was well fitted 
to appreciate such a career, exclaims 
in amazement: ‘But for the daily 
editor, the critic, the influencer of pub- 
lic morals, of public mercantile inter- 
ests, of public politics—for 47m to have 
thus set himself the task and come 
from it as does Bryant, the acknowl- 
edged most reliable editor, as well as 
the most irreproachable first poet—is 
an example not given us by the 
ancients.” And Emerson in his speech 
says: ‘ We all know the deep debt the 
country owes to the accomplished 
journalist who, the better to carry the 
ends which his heart desired, left the 
studies and retirement dear to his 
muse, adapted his voice to the masses 
to be reached and the great cause 
to be sustained—was content to drop 
the garlands and singing-robes of the 
poet, and making Tyrtaean elegiacs in 
the plain speech of the street, sounded 
the key-note of policy and public duty 
to the American people in a manner 
and with an effect of the highest ser- 
vice to the Republic.” These words 
of a reserved scholar and cautious 
critic do not exaggerate the truth one 
whit. We are charmed that this 
service has not erased the bloom from 
the poet's heart, which is as tender 
and true as ever, while the heroic 
elements appear in the sacrifice of lite- 
rary ease and seclusion for the field of 
political warfare, which has been con- 
tinued through some of the most exci- 
ting crises of the commonwealth. His 
paper, the ‘** New York Evening Post,” 
became a mighty instrument of benefi- 
cent power, whose influence was by no 
means gauged by the number of its 
regular readers, but by its effect on 
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those who reflected and emphasized 
its views from many centres. It was 
not, as is well known, a journal of a 
dilettante society—a mere mirror of the 
humors and follies of the day, a pur- 
veyor of pleasant gossip, a gatherer of 
undigested news, an organ of party 
seeking spoils, but a strong engine of 
political and moral enlightenment and 
reform. It dealt with the fundamental 
and vital questions of society and gov- 
ernments. It struck vigorously at all 
wrongs, tore the masks from shams 
and abuses, exposed the aims of time- 
seekers and _ political charlatans, 
rebuked the imbecility and insolence 
of officials, and whipped roguery and 
injustice of all sorts with an unflinching 
purpose and severity. But it was 
not simply destructive in its influence, 
but eminently constructive. It pointed 
the way to industrial and commercial 
success. It enunciated doctrines of 
comprehensive and disinterested states- 
manship. It unfolded the sources of 
national honor, progress, and power. 
It vindicated the sacredness of human- 
ity, was a champion of freedom in its 
best sense, the relentless enemy of 
political rings, jobbery, class legisla- 
tion, national centralization, a_ friend 
and ally of humane and liberal institu- 
tions, of reform in prisons and hospi- 
tals, an advocate of public parks, of 
sound currency, of public education 
and virtue, and of truth at all hazards. 
These are sober words, written deliber- 
ately, for which there is proof in the 
files of the paper itself. Back of these 
articles, ringing with a love of justice 
and freedom, was the strong person- 
ality of the man. In his case men did 
not associate poetry with an effeminate 
nature, morbid fancies, or a weak and 
vacillating judgment. There grew up 
in New York a deep veneration for his 
character, even among those most 
hostile to his teachings. We have 
heard a notorious political leader of the 
‘“‘baser sort,’’ unused to polite epithets, 
in the time of the Kansas excitement, 
violently assault the doctrines of Mr. 
Bryant, on the platform, while he 
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spoke of the man with sincere respect. 
In fact, he commands reverence where 
there is any capacity of moral sensi- 
bility. 

One element of the character which 
makes him strong in the confidence of 
the best men is, in the language ap- 
plied to him by Bancroft, “a perfect 
consistency with himself, and an un- 
swerving fidelity to his convictions.” 
While insincere men veer from side to 
side, as their interests seem to dictate, 
and while some sincere men find them- 
selves on further enlightenment, advo- 
cating principles which they once op- 
posed, Bryant happily, on questions of 
great import, has occupied ground on 
which he could advance instead of 
changing sides. His knowledge and 
convictions have made him a cham- 
pion of doctrines which larger experi- 
ence and observation confirmed. He 
is a radical in the best sense, for he 
builds on fundamental truth. Living 
above all private and sordid considera- 
tions, his aim has been to promote 
human interests by a resolute and con- 
scientious maintenance of what he be- 
lieved right. So he has never dodged 
questions of public moment, has never 
waited to catch the breath of public 
opinion before flinging abroad his 
standard, has never veered and tacked, 
either through fear or for applause. 
Some of the otherwise brightest names 
in history are marred and degraded by 
the inconsistencies of a greedy ambi- 
tion, by a weakness of purpose in time 
of trial, or by the desire to be on the 
winning side. He who wrote in strong 
faith— 

“ Truth crushed to earth shall rise again, 

The eternal years of God are hers ; 
But error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies amid his worshippers 


could afford to wait for victory. 
Associated with this fidelity to prin- 
ciple, is what we should naturally ex- 
pect, lofty independence of spirit rooted 
in an indomitable courage and a 
profound conscientiousness. His mind 
has a Miltonic dignity, proof against 
wiles or opposition, The trammels of 
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party are as straw in his robust sense of 
duty. On questions of political econo- 
my, of national policy concerning the 
old United States Bank, the war with 
Mexico, the admission of slavery into 
the Territories, and its abolishment, 
the Tariff, the Ashburton Treaty, the 
maintenance of the Union and its re- 
storation, the Alabama claims, the San 
Domingo muddle, amnesty, civil serv- 
ice, as well as of municipal and judicial 
interests, his utterances were prompt, 
decisive, and as far as time discloses, 
right, His trumpet gave no “ uncertain 
sound,” and never failed to be heard, 
the more there was need of an inspiring 
blast. In fervid verse, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes sings of him— 


“ How shal! we thank him, that in evil days, 
He faltered never—nor for blame, nor praise, 
Nor hire, nor party, shamed his earlier lays.”’ 


* But as his boyhood was of manliest hue, 
So to his youth his manly years were true, 


All dyed in royal purple through and through ! 


It is a crisis that tests a man's metal. 
When the earth shakes, and the heav- 
ens are black, and faces grow pale, 
and the hearts of men fail them, then 
how reassuring and inspiring is the 
firm front, the clear decisive voice, the 
calm courage of a dauntless leader. 
There are those who, in the holiday of 
war, cry, “* On to Richmond,” but who, 
in the sight of defeat and disorganiza- 
tion, are stunned, helpless, silly with 
moan and compromise. No man can 
point to Bryant as wavering, bewilder- 
ed, or fickle. He counsels firmly and 
coolly, and stands by his colors. Weak 
sinews and timid hearts are braced 
and utilized by his wholesome sperma- 
tic strength. During the Rebellion, for 
instance, when manhood was the chief 
thing needed, his influence, both by 
his sublime verse and stalwart prose, 
and also by his personal appeals to 
Mr. Lincoln, cannot be overrated. 
This influence on the heart and mind 
of the nation is pictured by James 
Russell Lowell, in a nervous and mag- 
nificent description of the Republic, 
under the figure of a ship in battle, 
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riddled and tumbling in an angry sea, 
—its crew bleeding, disorganized, 
anxious, and indignant. We have 


space for only three or four stanzas. 
They make the blood hot with their 
generous and patriotic enthusiasm. 


** But one there was, the Singer of our crew, 
Upon whose head Age waved his peaceful sign, 
But whose red heart’s-blood no surrender knew ; 
And couchant under brows of massive line, 
The eyes, like guns beneath a parapet, 
Watched, charged with lightnings yet. 


tut now he sang of faith to things unseen, 
Of Freedom’s birth-right given to us in trust, 
And words of doughty cheer he spoke between, 
That made all earthly fortunes seem as dust, 
Matched with that duty, old as time and new, 
Of being brave and true. 


We, listening, learned what makes the might of 
words— 

Manhood to back them, constant as a star; 

His voice rammed home our cannon, edged our 
swords, 

And sent our boarders shouting ; 

Heard him and stiffened: the sails heard and 


shroud and spar 


wooed 


The winds with loftier mood. 


In our dark hour he manned our guns again; 

Re-manned ourselves from his own manhood’s 
store ; 

Pride, honor, country throbbed through all his 
strain. 

And shall we praise ? God's praise was his before ; 

And on our futile laurels he looks down, 


Himself our bravest crown! 

The ground of this unwavering 
fidelity and courageous advocacy of 
principle, is found in his sincere love 
of justice and benevolence of charac- 
ter, vitalized and exalted by a lofty 
and fadeless ideal. His aspirations for 
man and faith in his progress have 
birth in convictions and affections that 
recognize the Eternal Righteousness 
and the Eternal Through his 
sweet and majestic strains there is a 
solemn undertone of reverence for Di- 
vine law, devotion to duty, and confi- 
dence in the Supreme goodness. With- 
out his poetry we cannot take the full 
measure of the man. Read ‘ The 
Antiquity of Freedom,” “ The Ages,” 
“The Battle - Field,” “O Mother of 
a Mighty Race,” “ Italy,"’ “ Not Yet,” 
“Our Country's Call,” “‘ The Death of 
Slavery,’ and what a spirit of patriot- 
ism and humanity throbs in them; 


Love. 
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how vital is their energy with a faith 
in the triumph of right and freedom ; 
how stimulating and re - assuring they 
are. The sentiments of his poetry in- 
spire his life. To its high ideal he 
holds himself, and by its spirit his 
character is crystallized. You detect 
in him nothing querulous, fidgety, im- 
patient, morose. In_ his greatest 
warmth he has command of himself. 
People often fail to appreciate his sym- 
metrical greatness through its very re- 
pose. That he is richly and variously 
learned, a master of language, with 
strong creative power and elaborate 
culture, is one thing; but that he has 
a profound, magnanimous, and heroic 
nature, in which the ardent affections 
and a sound and comprehensive reason 
are in admirable poise, and in which 
virtue and intelligence harmonize in a 
serene dignity of soul, is quite an- 
other. 

Bryant's benevolence is of a kind 
that seeks to enable one to help him- 
self. He handles the great questions 
of philantropy with philosophic breadth 
and a Christian conscientiousness. 
While generous in private benefactions, 
it is not merely a present relief that he 
aims to secure for man on the earth, 
but the permanent good that follows 
obedience to physical and moral law. 
He advocates earnestly proper tene- 
ments, pure air, wholesome food, in- 
nocent amusement, educated industry, 
good literature, the practice of the 
Christian virtues. Bryant was the first 
whe urged in a powerful way the es- 
tablishment of public parks in New 
York, and his influence in originating 
and locating the Central Park was 
commanding. 

His piety is simple and _ sincere. 
There is no more reverent nature than 
his. His confidence in the Eternal 
Goodness is entirely beautiful. He fol- 
lows the Master with a loving, tender, 
rational, devout spirit, that brings his 
life to the test of the divine pattern. 
His hymns breathe the sweetest Christ- 
ian sentiment. He lives in a serene 
mood, in full trust of an immortality 
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that shall give being a freer expansion 
and movement, yet not impatient of 
delay here in the flesh. 

In manner he is as artless as a child. 
The ponderous gravity that some asso- 
ciate with greatness, and the conde- 
scending air which is as repulsive as 
the affectation of superiority, he is an 
utter stranger to. He is without man- 
nerisms in anything, but simply natural. 
Sit with him at his table, linger with 
him in his library, wander with him 
through his beautiful grounds and over 
his admirable farm, and if you are wor- 
thy you are entirely at your ease. No- 
thing is said or done to awe you, to ex- 
pose your ignorance, or to diminish 
your self-respect. On the contrary, you 
find yourself in a pleasant glow of 
spirits; you are entertained and 
instructed, not with premeditated, sub- 
tle art, but from the natural flow of his 
sympathy, knowledge and courtesy. 
With this charming simplicity there is 
a graceful dignity and gentle majesty 
such as we might imagine character- 
ized the looks and mein of an ancient 
Greek king. 

As regards his habits, no man is 
more frugal and temperate than he. 
He subsists on what is called “homely 
fare.” He eats sparingly of meat and 
fish. Fruit, cooked and raw, milk, 
brown bread and hominy comprise his 
staple food. He takes his wine in the 
fresh plucked grape, of which he is a 
successful cultivator. Tea and coffee 
he never uses. Tobacco, in all its 
forms, he hates. The ridiculous report 
started a few years ago that he takes 
opium for an inspiration, has no foun- 
dation whatever but in the diseased 
imagination of some story teller utterly 
ignorant of the man. It is entirely 
false. Though rather slightly built 
and never of robust constitution, his 
health has been wonderfully preserved 
by deference to hygienic rules. He 
loves the bath, lively exercise, and 
early hours. He rises at five o'clock, 
or thereabouts, and retires early, never 
doing mental work in the evening. 
To see him climbing the hills and 
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leaping the fences, none would think 
him old. In his heart, at least, is per- 
ennial youth. His penmanship is still 
clear and strong. Would that our 
voung folks could write half so well ! 
His country residence at Roslyn, L. [., 
is most charming in location, surround- 
ings, and outlook, filling one’s dream 
of a poct’s home. It is three or four 
hours’ sail from New York, and heie 
he lives during eight months of the 
year. He spends his winters in the 
city. 

Mr. Bryant's industry is remarkable. 
It was after he was seventy that he 
began the work of translating the 
lliad and Odyssey, which are now 
finished, The accomplishment of such 
a task, at an age when the faculties of 
most men are worn translation 
confessedly the most Homeric of any 
in English verse and commanding the 
applause of the most 


out, a 


enthusiastic 
competent critics, is one of the best 
commentaries that could be given on 
the the man. _ In his 
seventy-eighth year he travels fear- 
lessly in Mexico convulsed with anar- 
chy, prepares orations on distinguished 
men, speaks on the vital topics of the 
time, presides at meetings called in 
view of public interests, writes leaders 
for the “ Post,’ plants shrubs and 
flowers at Roslyn, looks after the 
affairs of the old paternal estate, now 
Cummington, 

revises his 


character of 


in his possession at 
Mass., his birthplace, 
poems, improves his farm, builds new 
houses for his tenants, keeps up an 
assiduous membership with the ‘* Cen- 
tury,”’ and has time to maintain a cor- 
respondence with friends in various 
parts of the world. Such industry at 
nearly four-score speaks for itself. 
There is a serious lesson in all this 
for his countrymen to heed and prac- 
tice. If there is a single American 
worthy to be selected as a model for 
our youth, of noble living, it is this 
great and symmetrical man. In his 
career, so long, so prominent, so 
related to affairs that test the strongest 
nature, there is nothing to apologize 
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for, nothing to sorrowfully conceal, 
nothing to palliate on the score of the 
passionate heart and strong tempta- 
tion. The closer the scrutiny, the 
deeper becomes the admiration for his 
genius and virtues. With a constitu- 
tion like his, a reckless liver would 
have ended his days at thirty, while an 
inconsiderate one would have broken 
down before middle life. 

He has almost filled up the measure 
of four-score, and is as intellectually 
vigorous and bright as one in the flush 
of his years. On this point, the con- 
scientious care of a life consecrated to 
such valuable and brilliant service, 
and one, too, so modest, self-contained 
and pure, united with the most splendid 
gifts, there cannot be placed too much 
emphasis. It is a standing rebuke to 
the fast living which shames our day. 
It explodes the doctrine that there is a 
necessary connection between the 
poetic gift and vicious indulgence. It 
shows a kind of piety in the use and 
improvement of talents which deserves 
the sincerest commendation, For this 
long life well spent is not a mere good 
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fortune, is not a miracle wrought by a 
special Providence. It is the result of 
obedience to divine law, of living 
according to the plan of God. Mr. 
Bryant has enjoyed several genera- 
tions of fame, but that fame grows 
rather than declines. We know ot no 
person in the land in whom is united 
so much to excite admiration and rev- 
erence. There is no man living to 
whom we feel so much indebted. He 
is a true and great poet, a creator who 
has stamped his genius indelibly on 
our literature, a statesman having 
influenced permanently the mind and 
counsels of the nation, a patriot of the 
purest and highest type, a patron and 
inspirer of art, a ripe and eminent 
scholar, a Christian whose character 
is shaped after the highest model, and 
a citizen of the most untarnished and 
spotless virtue. Reverently with Tuck- 
erman we say : 
** Blest are thy laurels, that unchallenged crown 
Worn brow and silver hair ; 
For truth and virtue consecrate renown, 
And her pure triumph share.”” 


Horatio N. Powers. 


A FEW CHAPTERS FROM MACAULAY. 


I. MACAULAY'S NOTION OF HISTORY. 


HOMAS Babington Macaulay is 

a sort of incarnate contrast. 
His eye is microscopic or telescopic at 
option ; his principles and sympathies 
are as limited as Whiggery — his prej- 
udices and malevolence as compre- 
hensive as Toryism and High Church; 
he is an illiberal advocate of liberal 
views — an unjust avenger of injustice; 
he verifies falsehood or falsifies truth, 
with equal facility and equal enthusi- 
asm —and, it must be admitted, with 
almost equal success. 

It is not my province to tell of Mr. 
Macaulay's extraordinary talents, his 
prodigious stores of learning, the un- 
paralleled brilliance and majesty of 


his success or failure, 
either as versifyer, essayist, orator, de- 
bater, or statesman. But I shall briefly 
examine his theory and practice relat- 
ing to history. 

My conception has always been that 
the tirst qualification of an historian 
was accuracy and impartiality. Ac- 
cording to this view, Mr. Macaulay is 
not an historian. But if he is inaccu- 
rate or partial, it is not from ignorance 
or chance or prejudice. He is wrong 
upon principle. His review of Machi- 
avelli, contains this remarkable pass- 


his rhetoric ; 


ave: 
age: 


** The classical histories may almost be called ro. 
mances founded in fact. The relation is, no doubt, 
in all its principal points, strictly true. But the 
numerous little incidents which heighten the in- 
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terest, the words, the gestures, the looks, are evi- 
dently furnished by the imagination of the author. 
The fashion of later times is different. A more ex- 
act narrative is given bythe writer. It may be 
doubted whether more exact notions are conveyed 
to the reader. The best portraits are perhaps those 
in which there is a slight admixture of caricature; 
and we are not certain that the best histories are 
not those in which a dittle of the exaggeration of 
fictitious narrative is judiciously employed. Some- 
thing is lost in accuracy, but much is gained in ef- 
fect. The fainter lines are neglected, but the great 
characteristic features are imprinted on the mind 
forever.”” 


This seems to me a strange and dan- 
gerous license, and “ it is dangerous in 
proportion as the writer isa man of 
genius; it is incalculably dangerous, 
when, as now, the writer is a consistent 
partisan, and when every step in his 
narrative implicates in some way his 
party sympathies, sentiments, or con- 
victions.”’ 

Entertaining this theory, an author 
must first settle upon the “ character- 
istic feature ’’ of an historical period. 
This will be determined according to 
his personal convictions and preferen- 
ces. He will then consider how events 


and persons stand related to the grand 


“ feature,” and classify them accord- 
ingly. If an English character, wheth- 
er a Whig or a Loyalist will determine 
his relations to the ‘ characteristic fea- 
ture,” and determine the author's 
treatment of him. 

Mr. Macaulay has vehement Whig 
proclivities. He tries the events and 
facts in English history by Whig stan- 
dards. If anything is Tory, that con- 
demns it; if anything is bigoted, in- 
tolerant, shameless, cruel — that is 
Tory. But anything excellent is doubt- 
less Whig; and anything questionable 
in Whiggism is passed over in silence, 
or punished with “censure so gentle as 
to sound like applause.”’ 

Macaulay uses history only to illus- 
trate principles and to grace literature. 
He compels everything to serve these 
purposes. His characters are as tract- 
able, his materials as plastic, as those 
of the novelist. Scott was as just an 
historian as Macaulay. His works 
were very historical romances; these, 
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very romantic histories. The novelist 
ventured to employ the facts of his- 
tory; the historian ventures to employ 
the fictions of fancy. Each has an 
eye to the “characteristic feature ;” 
both show us scenes through the me- 
dium of “ exaggeration " and “ carica- 
ture ;" but the art of the novelist is 
elevated by its contact with truth, 
while the art of the historian is de- 
graded by its fellowship with fiction. 

A little examination will show how 
Mr. Macaulay's political prejudice has 
shaped and colored—and enséeved his 
work. The Revolution of 1688, says 
he, was perfectly good; I consecrate 
myself to the vindication of this 
“characteristic feature '’ of the event. 
Now we all agree that the Revolution 
was necessary. A deliverance was in- 
dispensable, and William was the De- 
liverer. Shall we therefore “ worship 
him with unpatriotic incense ?"’ Shall 
Mr. Macaulay glorify William at the 
expense of every reputation, English 
or foreign, which in any way appears 
to compete with his? Not “a little of 
the exaggeration of fictitious narrative” 
is employed in painting the Prince of 
Orange. His better traits are embla- 
zoned with all the splendors of art; 
but his coarse, boorish and brutal traits 
are subdued to the “ harmless level of 
phlegm or indifference.” “If his fea- 
tures glare out grimly on the canvas, 
their effect is relieved by the most deli- 
cate background ’’— gay gardens, wind- 
ing streams, and exquisite birds. That 
William may shine by contrast, the 
artist introduces the great Marlborough 
as a monster—‘“a prodigy of turpi- 
tude.” James also is shown through 
the same medium of “ caricature."’ All 
his better qualities are kept religiously 
out of sight.* 

His treatment of two of the greatest 
names in English literature, shows the 
same partial and resentful spirit. He 
recognizes Swift, first, as a slanderer; 
then, as a savage hater of his age; 
then as the author of a “ nauseously 
scurrilous "’ lampoon upon Cutts; and 

* Ed. Rev. 90; Lond. Times, Jan. 11, ’56. 
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lastly, (‘‘ supreme offence to well-regul- 
ated party feelings,’’) as being too rude 
and familiar with Lord Somers. This 
is all the notice which the literary his- 
torian has bestowed on him who is de- 
clared by Professor Child to have 
wielded the best pen in England dur- 
ing the eighteenth century, and who is 
esteemed by some critics the greatest 
of English writers since Shakespeare. 

Even the ladies of the Revolution, 
according as they are connected with 
William or James, are treated with the 
same amusing discrimination. James, 
we are told, was ‘‘ drawn away from his 
plain consort by a plainer mistress.” 
But Grammont, a much more trust- 
worthy witness, informs us that Ara- 
bella Churchill had certain qualifica- 
tions of “exquisite beauty.” On the 
other hand, the historian’s courtesy to 
Elizabeth Villiers, “the ugly concu- 
bine"’ of William, is worthy of Ver- 
sailles. He speaks of her as a “ lady” 
*‘of personal charms;" while Swift, 
who admired her talents, declared that 
she “ squinted like a dragon.” 

Mr. Macaulay has an_ interesting 
way of investigating historical ques- 
In truth, he has no such ques- 
tions. He approaches every subject 
with his mind already made up. The 
“ characteristic feature” is always 
clearly defined, and he has only to fill 
up the outline with miscellaneous facts 
and with the “numerous little inci- 
dents furnished by the imagination of 
the author.”” He opens authorities; if 
they gratify his wishes and opinions, 
he uses them; he uses them if they 
can be ferveried to serve his purpose, 
if not he rejects them. His first ques- 
tion always is, How does this suit my 
ideal ? 

** We will suppose, then—taking a simple phrase 
as the fairest for the experrment, —that Mr. Ma- 
caulay found Bariilon saying in French, ‘ Ze dréde 


m’ a fait peur,’ or Burnet saying in English, ‘ te 
We should be pretty sure 


tions. 


fellow frightened me.’ 
not to find the same words in Mr. Macaulay. He 
would pause ;—he would first consider whether 
* the fellow ’” spoken of, was a Whig or a Tory. If 
a Whig, the thing would be treated as a joke, and 
Mr. Macaulay would transmute it playfully into 


‘the rogue startled me;” but if a 7>ry, it would 
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take a deeper dye, and we should find ‘ the willain 
assaulted me;’ and in either case we should have 
a grave reference to ‘ Barillon, Jan. 31-Feb. 1, 
1686 ;’ or ‘ Burnet, I, g07.’”” 


~ 


This formula will be found a fair ex- 
ponent of Mr. Macaulay's modus oper- 
andi, That which ina Tory is ** excess 
of wickedness,” is “ ill - regulated con- 
duct” in a Whig; and that which ina 
Whig is “ill-regulated conduct,” is 
*‘excess of wickedness" in a Tory. 

The romantic theory of history is 
not only favorable to partisanship, 
but also to picturesqueness. Macaulay's 
eagerness to render a grave subject at- 
tractive, would itself furnish him with 
temptations to give his production a 
unity inconsistent with honest facts ; 
to overstate and to suppress; to deco- 
rate with the mists and the flowers 
of fancy; to let fly a keen and well- 
feathered antithesis, though it lodge in 
the very heart of murdered truth. 

A master rhetorician and a consum- 
mate artist, Mr. Macaulay appeciates 
the estimation in which contrasts are 
held by all great painters. ‘ The great 
painter,” says Ruskin, “ paints for a 
moment with intense decision —then 
suddenly becomes, as the spectator 
thinks, slovenly ; but he is not slovenly ; 
you could not have fasex any more 
decision from him just then; you have 
had as much as is good for you; he 
paints over a great space of his picture 
fgrms of the most rounded and melt- 
ing tenderness, and suddenly, as you 
think by a freak, gives you a bit as 


jagged and sharp as a leafless black- 
thorn.’’ And it is sometimes said there 
are poor verses in Shakespeare, and 
that even Homer is not always in- 
spired. 

The fault is with the critic, however. 


“ Those oft are stratagems which errors seem, 
Nor is it Homer nods, but we that dream.”’ 
The so-called inferior lines are not 
inferior because the poet or the artist 
could not do them better; but because 
he feels that if all parts of the work 
were equally choice, there would be no 


* Quarterly Rev. LXX XIV: 56x. 
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vivid sense of peculiar excellence any- 
where. 

Mr. Macaulay, as a literary artist, 
views all history as the mere raw ma- 
terials out of which he is to fashion 
his ideal panoramas and portraits, — 
materials having no great value or sa- 
credness fer se, and useful only to 
point a political moral or to adorn a 
popular tale ; being such an artist, we 
may suppose he will sometimes startle 
the fascinated public with what seem 
to be the idlest caricatures. But the 
real artist will see that the ugly lines 
and dashes are in perfect harmony 
with the “characteristic feature,” and 
that they brighten and intensify the 
general effect. 

Having learned thus much of Mr. 
Macaulay's principles, prejudice, and 
temper, we shall never be surprised to 
find him exhibiting a splendid picture, 
purporting to be the likeness of some 
familiar historic character, whose own 
features, however, we cannot discover 
in the picture. 

We admire the 
artist's conception, and the fidelity of 
his hand in the execution ; but we pro- 
test against the name with which the 
picture is labelled. It may be a superb 
likeness of Judas or Jupiter, Solomon 
or Czesar, Pluto or Pontius Pilate; but 
it is no likeness of the alleged histori- 
cal character. 


cleverness of the 


Il. MACAULAY’S 
WILLIAM PENN. 


TREATMENT OF 


We shall expect that William Penn, 
who was the personal friend as well as 
political associate and confidante of 
James the Second, will be depicted by 
the great limner as a “ prodigy of tur- 
pitude.”” He was an especial favorite 
of James: the easy inference of vio- 
lent prejudice is that Penn was as bad 
as a Tory —irredeeinably bad. 

We shall be still better prepared to 
appreciate the treatment of Penn, if we 
bear in mind the early association of 
the Macaulays, father and son, with 
the Society of Friends — “ a contested 
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election for Edinburgh, in which that 
Society took an unusually active part, 
in which Thomas Babington Macaulay 
suffered an ignominious defeat, mainly, 
it was alleged, in consequence of the 
activity of the Friends; and if we ob- 
the clear connection between 
this defeat and the curiously elaborate 
and most painful attack which he now 
makes upon the Society of Friends, 
through one of their number, whose 
memory has ever been cherished by 
that Society with the fondest marks of 
veneration and esteem.” * 


serve 


“ar 


T is within the heart 
The ambushment lies, that evermore betrays 
The judgment.” 


Sketch of Penn's Life, 


Vice Admiral Sir William Penn, in 
an age of great sea - captains, stood in 
the foremost rank, After Blake's de- 
cease, he had no rival, and he was 
ordered to take his station on the Lord 
High Admiral’s flag-ship, with the 
title of Great Captain Commander. 
“He was a Commissioner of the Ad- 
miralty, had a seat in Parliament, 
received the honor of knighthood, and 
was encouraged to expect a peerage.” 

His son William, the illustrious Qua- 
ker, was born in London, October 14, 
1644. At cleven years of age, while 
attending school in Chigwell, he was 
one day alone in his chamber, when 
he was suddenly surprised with an in- 
ward rapture, and the room seemed to 
be pervaded with a soft and holy light 
akin to heavenly glory. 

At the age of fifteen he matriculated 
as gentleman commoner at Christ 
Church, Oxford. His bright genius 
and studious habits secured the appro- 
val of his superiors, while his lively 
and sensitive disposition, his preémi- 
nent social qualities, and his superior 
daring and _ skill in all manty sports, 
rendered him a favorite with his peers. 
It was at Oxford, in 1661, that Penn 
became acquainted with the new doc- 
trines taught by that singular enthusi- 


* Westminister Review, in Littell’s Living Age, 
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ast, George Fox. He detested the 
splendid coalescence of vice and wit, 
politeness and profanity, which was 
rapidly infecting the Church of Eng- 
land; and accordingly, in conjunction 
with other students, he withdrew from 
the established worship. The young 
seceders had private meetings, where 
they preached and prayed in their own 
way. ‘They were at first fined, and at 
length were expelled for incorrigible 
noncomformity. 

William was received by his father 
with hot displeasure ; was threatened, 
beaten, and finally turned into the 
streets, ‘‘ there to choose between pov- 
erty with a pure conscience, and for- 
tune with obedience.” Through ma- 
ternal influence, the Admiral at length 
forgave his son, and determined to 
send him to the Continent that his 
manners might be refined by the 
graces, and that the “ growing gravity” 
of his mind might be corrected by the 
gayeties of Parisian and Italian life. 
While at Paris he was presented to 


Louis XIV., and was a frequent and 


welcome guest at his court.* Very 
soon, however, we find him in the col- 
lege at Saumur, where, under the guid- 
ance of the gifted and benevolent Am- 
yrault, his mind was trained in the 
‘severities of Calvinism, as tempered 
by the spirit of universal love.’ Here, 
also, he acquired a thorough knowledge 
of French, German, Dutch, and Ital- 
ian. He had already at Oxford be- 
come a profound student of history 
and theology, and had made familiar 
acquaintance with the classics. 

Having crossed the Alps in 1664, he 
was just entering on the magnificence 
of Piedmont when his father's appoint- 
ment to the command of a fleet in the 
naval war with Holland compelled his 
return to the care of the estates of the 
family. His likeness at this period is 
a very paragon of masculine beauty, 
and by the discipline of society and 
travel he had acquired such grace of 
manners that Pepy’s wife styled him a 
“‘most modish fine gentleman,” 

* Gerard Croise, Hist. of Quak., 41. 
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He was admitted into Lincoln's Inn, 
where he studied law till the plague 
broke out in 1665. Being now so 
highly accomplished, “ of great natu- 
ral vivacity and gay good humor,” the 
career of wealth and preferment open- 
ed before him, through the influence of 
his father and the ready favor of his 
sovereign. But his mind was already 
imbued with ‘a deep sense of the 
vanity of the world, and the irreligious- 
ness of its religions.” 

In 1666 the Admiral received a val- 
uable estate in the County of Cork, 
and committed the management of it 
to his son. Here he met with his old 
friend Thomas Loe, and _ attaching 
himself to the despised and persecuted 
Society of Quakers, renounced every 
hope, for the path of integrity. “It is 
a path into which,” says Penn, ‘ God, 
in his everlasting kindness, guided my 
feet in the flower of my youth, when 
about two - and - twenty years of age.” 
And in the autumn of that year he 
was in jail for the crime of listening to 
the voice of conscience. ‘ Religion,” 
such was his remonstrance to the Vice- 
roy of Ireland, “is my crime and my 
innocence ; it makes me a prisoner to 
malice, but my own freeman.” 

His father, having remanded him 
home, threatened to disinherit him; 
and he was again turned out of doors 
for declining to take off his hat in the 
presence of the King, the Duke of 
York, or his father. He thereupon be- 
came an itinerant preacher, and had 
much success in making proselytes. 
He repaired to court and sought to en- 
gage the Duke of Buckingham in favor 
of liberty of conscience; but while 
importunately urging the cause, he was 
himself, in the heyday of youth, con- 
signed toa long and close imprison- 
ment in the Tower. His offence was 
heresy. The Bishop of London men- 
aced him with imprisonment for life 
unless he would recant. ‘ My prison 
shall be my grave,” was the heroic 
reply. 

William's invincible patience and 
integrity commanded the admiration of 
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his father, and at length the prison 
doors were opened by the intercession 
of the Duke of York, who was a warm 
personal friend of the Admiral. 

In 1670 Parliament passed the Con- 
venticle Act, which prohibited the 
meetings of dissenters. An immense 
company of Quakers assembled before 
the closed doors of their meeting house 
in Grace-Church Street. Penn preach- 
ed to them, was apprehended on the 
spot, and committed to Newgate. The 
circumstances attending the tyrannous 
trial of Penn and William Mead are 
familiar ; they were acquitted by a jury 
of their peers, who had been locked up 
by the court for two days and two 
nights, without refreshments. But 
they, together with the jury who had 
acquitted them, were remanded to 
Newgate, for the non-payment of fines 
illegally imposed. ‘“ The trial,”’ says 
Bancroft, ‘was an az eva in judicial 
history.” “It established the illegality 
of such fines, and the irresponsibility 
of the all- powerful Twelve.” * 

Penn continued preaching and writ- 
ing. Within a few months he was 
again arrested and carried to the Tow- 
er, but was discharged without trial. 
Having made a missionary visit to 
Holland and Germany, he returned to 
England, and married Miss Guli Sprin- 
gett, “‘a lady of extraordinary beauty 
and sweetness of temper.’’ He pur- 
sued his studies and multiplied his 
controversial writings for about five 
years, and then resumed his travels in 
Holland and Germany. While there, 
he made the acquaintance of many 
distinguished persons; especially the 
King of Poland, the Elector Palatine, 
and the Princess Elizabeth. 

It is well known that Penn was con- 
cerned with several other Quakers in 
the purchase of West Jersey. But the 
romantic dreams of his boyhood touch- 
ing an empire of felicity beyond the 
waves of the West, were not to be re- 
alized on the soil of the Jerseys. 

The Admiral’s claim on the Govern- 
ment, at his death, amounted to £15,- 

* Ed. Rev., XCIV, 240. 
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000, equivalent to nearly £50,000 of 
modern currency. In default of a 
money settlement, Penn put in a peti- 
tion to the Council, praying that his 
Majesty would be pleased to grant him 
letters-patent conferring upon him and 
his heirs forever, a tract of unoccupied 
crown land in America. This region 
was nearly equal to the whole area of 
England. Nature had endowed it with 
unfathomable riches, and garnished it 
with ideal magnificence. The charter 
was signed and sealed by King 
Charles II, on the 14th of March, 1681. 

Penn's title to the soil was perfected 
by a formal purchase of the Aborigines. 

In the Constitution of the Province, 
we find that famous declaration which 
has contributed more than anything 
else to the prosperity of Pennsylvania : 

* That all persons living in the Province, who 
confess and acknowledge One Almighty and Eter- 
nal God to be the Creator, upholder, and ruler of the 
world, and hold themselves obliged in conscience 
to live peaceably and justly in civil society, shall in 
no ways be molested for their religious persuasion 
or practice, in matters of faith and worship; nor 
shall they be compelled at any time to frequent or 
maintain any religious worship, place, or ministry 
whatsoever.” 


In August, 1682, William Penn set 
sail from the Downs, and after a pleas- 
ant voyage of six weeks entered the 
Delaware. I do not know of any pas- 
sage in the lives of the world's greatest 
benefactors, more interesting or more 
influential than these two years which 
Penn spent in America. He modelled 
and rough - hewed an Empire of Free- 
dom. We cannot here enter into de- 
tails. Civil and Religious Liberty, Ab- 
solute Justice and Universal Philan- 
throphy, were the corner - stones of his 
Government. In conformity with his 
catholic and pacific ideas, the capitol 
city was named Philadelphia; and 
Philadelphia became “ the birth - place 
of American Independence, and the 
pledge of national union.” 

The state of the Province at this 
time has been compared to that of “a 
father and his family,— the latter uni- 
ted by interest and affection ; the for- 
mer, revered for the wisdom of his in- 
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stitutions and the indulgent use of his 
authority. No one aspired, no one 
was oppressed ; industry was sure of 
profit, knowledge of esteem, and virtue 
of veneration.” When the distin- 
guished Russian reformer, Peter the 
Great, attended a Quaker meeting in 
England, he exclaimed, ‘‘ How happy 
must be a community instituted on 
their principles!"’ ‘ Beautiful! "’ said 
the philosophic Frederick of Prussia, 
when, a hundred years later, he read 
the account of the government of Penn- 
gylvania. “ Beautiful! it is perfect.” 

We cannot pass from this period with- 
out a single glance at Penn's relations 
with the children of the forest. The 
benevolence of his disposition led him 
to exercise great tenderness towards 
them; and this was much increased 
by an opinion which he had formed 
and which he openly avowed, that 
they were descendants of the ten lost 
tribes of Israel. His first grand treaty 
with them was negotiated under a large 
elm-tree, at Shakamaxon. “ This,” 
says Voltaire, ‘‘ was the only treaty be- 
tween those people and the Christians 
that was not ratified with an oath, and 
[the only one] that was never broken.” 
‘Its terms were written, like the law of 
God, upon the heart, and were never 
forgotten.” No drop of Quaker blood 
was ever shed by an Indian. “We 
will live,’ said they, “in love with 
William Penn and his children, as long 
as the moon and sun shall endure.” 

“He had now raised,” says a hostile 
English author, “the despised and 
persecuted Quakers to a numerous, 
comfortable, and even patronized sect, 
—he had fought for liberty of con- 
science until, even through the instru- 
mentality of tyranny itself, it was estab- 
lished on a footing from which it was 
never to be dislodged in this country, 
—he had founded his transatlantic 
commonwealth, and started her in her 
great career of prosperity.’’ Thus com- 
menced his HOLY EXPERIMENT. He 
had already realized quite fully his 
lovely “ desire,” “ to show men as free 
and as happy as they can be.” 
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The next fifteen years, from 1684 to 
1699, Penn spent in England. The 
object of his return was to settle a dis- 
puted boundary with Lord Baltimore, 
and to alleviate the inconveniences 
and distresses of his brethren. During 
this period he was much at court and 
much in trouble. <A part of his atten- 
tion was devoted to religious contro- 
versy ; a part to missionary errands in 
England, Wales and Ireland; but it 
was directed principally to the relief of 
his suffering brethren and the advo- 
cacy of the cause of liberty of con- 
science. Within three years ('89-'9!1) 
four warrants were issued for his appre- 
hension, as an enemy to the State. 
Having been a friend to James, he was 
supposed to be a foe to William. From 
every charge he was honorably ac- 
quitted. . 

Pecuniary difficulties, arising from 
his continual expenses and repeated 
losses, prevented his returning to Am- 
erica as soon as he desired. At length, 
the Province fell under the royal dis- 


pleasure; the laws had not been pre- 
sented for approbation, and the new 
King and Queen were not proclaimed 
in Pennsylvania until a long time after 


their coronation. During two years, 
therefore, the King and Queen held 
the government of the colony in their 
own hands. But soon after his last 
honorable discharge by the King and 
council, Penn sent a petition to the 
former, praying that the Province 
might be restored to him, This request 
was fulfilled by the order of the King, 
in August, 1694. The language of the 
royal instrument was especially honor- 
able to Penn ; for it expressly declared 
that the disorder and confusion into 
which the Province and Territory had 
fallen, Aad deen occasioned entirely by 
his absence from them. 

In the summer of 1699 the Proprie- 
tary embarked with his family for 
Pennsylvania. He found the minds 
of the people soured by his long ab- 
sence, and by the conduct of the dep- 
uties and royal governors; their sys- 
tem of laws was incomplete, and their 
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title to their lands insecure. The Qua- 
ker’s statesmanship at this crisis was 
consummate. In the autumn of 1701 
he returned to England. He had re- 
ceived sudden intelligence that a bill 
was about to be brought into Parlia- 
ment, for reducing the proprietary and 
chartered governments to an immedi- 
ate dependence on the crown. By the 
solicitation of the friends of the colo- 
nies the bill was postponed and finally 
lost. 

Queen Anne was crowned immedi- 
ately after Penn's return, and he was 
again in favor at court. He at once 
resumed his favorite employment of 
writing, preaching, and visiting the 
societies of Friends in England. In 
1707 he found himself involved in a 
disastrous suit at law with the executors 
of a treacherous rascal who had form- 
erly been his steward. Penn's infirm- 
ities and misfortunes increased with his 
age, and unfitted him for the exercise 
of his beloved work. He died on the 


30th of July, 1718, in the seventy-fourth 


year of his age, and was buried in his 
family tomb in Buckinghamshire. 

“Tt was a 

Betwixt his heavenly rest and him, 

For he had lived beside its brim.”” 


very barrow Stream 


Macaulay's Charges Against Fenn, 


“ Rival nations,” says Mr. Macau- 
lay, on first introducing the name of 
Penn, “rival nations and hostile sects 
have agreed in canonizing him. Eng- 
land is proud of his name. A great 
commonwealth beyond the Atlantic 
regards him with a reverence similar 
to that which the Athenians felt for 
Theseus, and the Romans for Quirinus. 
The respectable Society of which he 
was a member honors him as an apos- 
tle. By pious men of other persuasions 
he is generally regarded as a bright 
pattern of Christian virtue. Nor is this 
high reputation altogether unmerited. 
Penn was without doubt a man of em- 
inent virtues. He had a strong sense 
of religious duty, and a fervent desire 
to promote the happiness of mankind. 
On one or two points of high import- 
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ance he had notions more correct than 
were, in his day, common even among 
men of-enlarged minds; and, as the 
proprietor and legislator of a province 
which, being almost uninhabited when 
it came into his possession, afforded a 
clear field for moral experiments, he 
had the rare good fortune of being 
able to carry his theories into practice 
without any compromise, and yet with- 
out any shock to existing institutions. 
He will always be mentioned with 
honor as. a founder of a colony, who 
did not, in his dealings with a savage 
people, abuse the strength derived from 
civilization, and as 2 law-giver who, in 
an age of persecution, made religious 
liberty the corner stone of a polity.” 

It.is interesting and surprising to 
notice the infinite dexterity with which 
the author glides from this sovereign 
praise to sovereign contempt. Hereaf- 
ter he never alludes to Penn except to 
disparage. It is difficult to believe that 
any man, who was both sane and 
honest, could be at once the author of 
the passage just quoted and _ those 
which we shall discuss below. 

The few vague, general imputations 
which stain Macaulay's pages do not 
require particular notice. But before 
proceeding to the more heinous charges, 
we must just glance at the puny taunt 
which he throws upon Penn's intellec- 
tual character, ‘ Penn not a 
strong- minded man,” he says; and 
again: ‘“ He was not aman of strong 
sense.” ‘This sounds both false and 
“ He possessed,” writes Ban- 


was 


foolish. 
croft, ‘“‘an extraordinary greatness of 
mind, vast conceptions, remarkable 
for their universality and precision ; he 
was conversant with men and books 
and governments; as a member of the 
Royal Society, he was the peer of 
Newton and the great scholars of his 
age; and merited the highest honors 
of a statesman by the profound saga- 
city and unbiased judgment with 
which he unfolded the question of the 
rights of conscience with the peace 
and happiness of the State."’ Bacon 
ranks Penn among the master spirits 
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of the world. ‘The true marshalling 
of the degrees of sovereign honor,” 
says he, ‘are these: in the first place 
are ‘conditores imperiorum,’ founders 
of States and Commonwealths.”’ I can 
only add that Montesquieu has styled 
Penn the “ American Lycurgus.” 

I shall now proceed to consider 
Macaulay's principal charges — which 
may be distributed under five heads: 

I. Penh was éasincere. 

Il. He was crued/. 

Ill. He was corrupt as a courtier. 

IV. He was intemperate in his zeal 
Sor liberty of conscience. 

V. He was a conspirator and a 
liar. 

I. Macaulay charges Penn with 
Insincerity. 

“ Titles and phrases,’ says Mr. Ma- 
caulay, ‘‘ against which he has borne 
his testimony, dropped occasionally 
from his pen.”” Unpretending and in- 
significant as this charge appears at 
first sight, it is really an audacious stab 
at the very heart of character. Such 
the cunning traducer esteemed it. Now, 
in the first place, the charge is improb- 
able; for the use of such terms is 
‘utterly irreconcilable with Penn's well- 
known scruples and his life-long prac- 
tice. In the second place, it is absurd, 
for he had not the shadow of a motive 
for such inconsistency. In the third 
place, it is refuted by the only evidence 
on which it rests —that is, an anony- 
mous letter addressed to Dr. Bailey of 
Oxford. Mr. Foster copied the follow- 
ing dona fide memorandum from the 
margin of this letter: ‘* Mr. Penn dis- 
owned this.”"* Thus much for the 
first of Mr. Macaulay's “little exag- 
gerations of fictitious narrative.” 

Il. Macaulay charges Penn with 
Cruelty. 

“William Penn,” says he, “ for whom 
exhibitions which humane men gen- 
erally avoid seem to have a strong 
attraction, hastened from Cheapside, 
where he had seen Cornish hanged, to 
Tyburn, in order to see Elizabeth 


* This letter is still preserved in the Archives of 
Magdalen College.—Foster, Eng. Ed., p. 38. 
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Gaunt burned.” This charge has, at 
least, the merit of originality. It isa 
simple inference from the ‘“ character- 
istic feature"? of Mr. Macaulay's ideal 
Penn, and that feature is— masterly 
badness. ‘‘ Seems to have been,”’ says 
the historian; while all evidence is 
lacking to prove that he ever attended 
any other spectacles of the kind in his 
life; while Burnet, who notoriously 
hated Penn, and neglected no oppor- 
tunity of disparaging his conduct — 
from whom, moreover, Macaulay 
quotes his facts in this case almost ver- 
batim—while this Burnet designed to 
compliment the purity of the Quaker’s 
motives, by transmitting a simple nar- 
rative of facts uncontaminated with 
deductions or insinuations; while the 
characteristics and the circumstances 
of the man have satisfied every other 
author that his undoubted object was 
to convey a true and graphic report of 
the awful scenes to the King and thus 
to make an effective remonstiance 
against their recurrence. The “ char- 
acteristic feature "’ in Mr. Macaulay's 
“ caricature" of Penn being badness, 
he very consistently gives the worst 
color to this act, and makes him revel 
in cruelty. But Azsfory has not thus 
known Penn. He was “ humane by na- 
ture and by suffering,” says Bancroft ; 
“of great sensibility,’ says Clarkson ; 
“‘of profoundly gentle temper,’’ says 
Dixon ; “of an excellent sweetness of 
disposition,” says Belknap; “of an 
overflowing tenderness of spirit,"’ says 
the Edinburgh Apologist for Mr. Ma- 
caulay. Thus much for the historian’s 
second digression into the region of 
fable. 

Ill. 


corruption as a courtier. 


Macaulay charges Penn with 
These spe- 
cific charges I shall consider presently. 

On his death-bed, Vice - Admiral 
Penn recommended his son to the care 
and guardianship of the Duke of York. 
The office was honorably and faithfully 


discharged. When the Duke succeed- 
ed his brother, Charles II, under the 
royal title of James II, that regular ac- 
quaintance and intimacy grew up be- 
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tween the Quaker subject and the 
Catholic Prince, which afterwards cre- 
ated so much scandal. 

Gerard Croise tells us that the King 
loved Penn as a singular and entire 
friend, and discoursed with him for 
hours together, upon his secret coun- 
sels. Even the best of his peers had 
to wait for audience. One of these 
ventured to complain to his Majesty 
that he thought little of his nobility 
when he met with Penn. The King 
coolly replied that Penn a/ways talked 
ingeniously, and that he heard him 
willingly. 

The Quaker’s gates were daily 
thronged by a multitude of suppliants, 
desiring him to present their addresses 
to his Majesty. ‘There were some- 
times two hundred, and more.” The 


use which Penn made of his interest 
at court, is declared in his celebrated 
letter to Popple: “I have almost con- 
stantly had one business or other there 
for our Friends, whom I ever served 
with a steady solicitation through all 


times since I was of their communion. 
I had also a great many personal good 
offices to do, upon a principle of char- 
ity, for people of all persuasions, think- 
ing it a duty to improve the little 
interest I had, for the good of those 
that needed it, especially the poor.” 

On account of his intimacy and in- 
fluence with the Catholic Crown, Penn 
was loudly accused of being a Papist, 
nay, a Jesuit. ‘1 do say, then," says 
he, ‘‘ that I am not only no Jesuit, but 
no Papist; and which is more, I never 
had any temptation upon me to be it. 
. . . And, in the presence of Almighty 
God, I do declare that the King did 
never once, directly or indirectly, at- 
tack me, or tempt me upon that sub- 
ject." Nay, in a paroxysm of candor, 
even Macaulay,* forgetful of his alle- 
giance to the “characteristic feature” 
—this is a solitary instance —declares 
the charge a “calumny,” and one 
“which could only find credit with the 
undiscerning multitude.” 

Three charges of corruption are 

* Vol. 1. 583 
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brought against the ‘ Courtly Quaker.”’ 
The first relates to the Maids of Taun- 
ton. The story is familiar. On Mon- 
mouth's march through Taunton, some 
young girls had presented him with a 
banner. Of course, the wrath of the 
monarch was excited against all par- 
ties concerned in honoring the rebel ; 
some were burned, some died in prison, 
but — “ Most of the young ladies were 
still alive. Some of them were under 
ten years of age. All had acted under 
the orders of their schoolmistress, with- 
out knowing that they were committing 
a crime. The Queen's maids of honor 
asked permission to wring money out 
of the parents of the poor children ; 
and the permission was granted. Sir 
Francis Warre . ... was requested to 
undertake the commission of exacting 
the ransom. . . . He excused himself 
from taking any part in a transaction 
so scandalous. The maids of honor,” 
says this eccentric historian, “ then re- 
quested William Penn to act for them, 
and Penn accepted the commission.”’ 
Prove that this elaborately cruel story 
is true, fasten that infamous guilt upon 
the character of William Penn, and 
you have blasted his reputation, root 
and branch, forever. Who can recon- 
cile this charge with the author's ad- 
mission that Penn was “a man of 
eminent virtue, who had a strong sense 
of religious duty, and a fervent desire 
to promote the happiness of man- 
kind!"" The reader wonders where 
the writer has found evidence trans- 
parent enough to justify such an ac- 
cusation after such a panegyric. Every 
whit of proof is confined to a solitary 
letter from the Earl of Sunderland to 
a certain “ Mr. P-e-n-n-e."" Now there 
is a Mr. George P-e-n-n-e mentioned 
in Pepy’s Diary, who was instrumental 
at this very period, in effecting the re- 
lease from slavery of a Mr. Azariah 
Pinney. ‘To a historian solicitous only 
for the discovery of truth, the spelling 
of the name, and the fact that George 
P-e-n-n-e had been employed in a 
somewhat similar service before, would 
have pointed him out as the man to 
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whom the letter was most probably 
addressed ; while the unbending scru- 
pulosity of the Quaker would have 
shielded him like a harness of ada- 
mant. The Edinburgh Apologist, in- 
deed, admits that the charge ts in itself 
improbable ; and that the recent “ dis- 
covery of the Pinney cash-book”’ dis- 
proves it beyond a doubt. 

Macaulay's second charge of 
“courtly corruption relates to Kiffin, 
a London Baptist of great influence, 
wealth and worth. ‘ Penn,’ says Ma- 
caulay, ‘‘ was employed in the work of 
seduction, but to no purpose.” Our 
author has here outdone himself. His 
representation is totally, amazingly 
false. The charge is expressly and 
clearly disproved by.the very authority 
to which Mr. Macaulay refers. “I 
used,"’ says Kiffin, ‘all the diligence I 
could, to be excused, both by some 
lords near the King, and also by Sir 
Nicholas Butler, and Mr. Penn.” Verily 
the learned author has made unparal- 
leled proficiency in the art of reading 
contrarily, 

Macaulay asserts that Penn was em- 
ployed by the court, in a third discre- 
ditable negotiation — which relates to 
Magdalen College. Our author, “as 
usual, is obstinate in the wrong.” I 
shall examine as specimens of the 
whole tribe, two or three burly errors 
in his “ treatment” of the subject; and 
dismiss the rest with civil contempt. 
“He had become a tool of the King 
and of the Jesuits.” Dixon has tri- 
umphantly. disposed of this random 
remark. Penn had waged oral wars 
and printed wars with the errors and 
morals of Popery ; he abhorred its per- 
secutions ; urged the King to expel the 
Jesuits from the royal presence ; plain- 
ly told him of his errors; counselled 
him to meet his Parliament with wise 
and just proposals; not to insist on 
having the Declaration read by the 
clergy ; not to commit the seven Pre- 
lates to the Tower; to submit to the 
will of the nation, and be content with 
a simple toleration of his religion. 
This is the man whom the learned 
historian pronounces “a foo/.”’ 
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But again: “The courtly Quaker 
did his best to seduce the college from 
the path of right.””. Mr. Macaulay 
gives us no reference to his authorities 
for any of these statements; he is 
doubtless his own authority for a large 
part of them. These are among “ the 
numerous little incidents . . evidently 
furnished by the imagination of the 
author.”” But Hunt, Creech and Doc- 
tor Sykes concur in the emphatic and 
conclusive declaration, that after hear- 
ing the Fellows explain their cause, 
Penn agreed with them that they were 
justified in their resistance. Nay, more, 
he wrote the King a letter of singular 
severity in behalf of the Fellows; 
saying—‘“ that their case was hard ; 
that, in their circumstances, they could 
not yield without a breach of their 
oaths; and that such mandates were a 
force on conscience, and not agreeable 
to the King’s other gracious indul- 
gences.”’ 

In relation to this Oxford charge, the 
Edinburgh Apologist admits that the 
conduct which Mr. Macaulay ascribes 
to Penn is ‘‘a mere matter of inference 
and not of proof!” What trash is 
this — palmed off as English history 
—inferences derived from the “ char- 
acteristic feature’ as conceived by a 
hostile and vehement partizan ! 

IV. Macaulay charges Penn with 
an intemperate zeal for liberty of con- 
science. 

“ His understanding,” says he,‘ was 
obscured by inordinate zeal for a sin- 
gle object.” ‘ His enthusiasm for one 
great principle sometimes impelled him 
to violate other great principles which 
he ought to have held sacred.” 

To appreciate Penn’s earnestness 
and enthusiasm on this subject, we 
must consider that to the Quaker, Relig- 
ious Freedom is a direct and necessary 
corollary of the doctrine of “ Inward 
Light ;" a matter not of opinion, but 
of faith. He believes that any attempt 
from without to obstruct the Inward 
Light is not simply cruel or impolitic, 
but actually blasphemous; that “ per- 
secution,” in Penn's own language, 
“ defeats God's work of grace, and the 
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invisible operation of His Eternal 
Spirit.” 

Penn writes in reply to some name- 
less author, who anticipated Macaulay 
in the cry of “ intemperate zeal”: No 
man, no man but a persecutor, which 
I count a beast of prey and a deciared 
enemy to mankind, can, without great 
injustice, reproach that part I had in 
King James's court... .. I am very 
sure that I intended and I think I did, 
harm to none—neither parties nor 
private persons, my own family ex- 
cepted, for which I doubt not the au- 
thor’s pardon, since he shows himself 
so little concerned for the master of 
it.” The Edinburgh Apologist en- 
titles Penn ‘‘ The Champion of Reli- 
gious Freedom.” What does our 
Champion? In behalf of freedom, he 
engages all his interest and infiuence 
at the court of James. 

Now, whatever the monarch’s real 
sentiments were, his professions and 
practice were for freedom; while “the 
Whigs, whatever might be their merits 
as friends of constitutional liberty, 
were, at this tme, deeply involved in 
the guilt of persecution; and the 
Church, which had taken so strong an 
attitude against the usurpation of 
James, showed no trustworthy signs of 
relenting in her persecution of non- 
conformists; and Church and non- 
conformists alike were ready to harass 
Quakers, and almost prepared to ex- 
terminate Roman Catholics.”’ * 

In the Quakers’ system, as was said 
before, liberty of conscience is a holy 
thing. This cause found powerful sym- 
pathy only at court. Here is James's 
profession : ‘* It was always my princi- 
ple that all men ought to have the lib- 
erty of their conscience ; and what I 
have promised in my Declaration, I 
will continue to perform as long as I 
live.” This was not only James's pro- 
fession ; he was acting up to that pro- 
fession. It cannot be said, therefore, 
that Penn violated his obligations to 
Protestantism, by codperating with 
James to consummate this great object 

* Ed. Rev., XCIV, 242. 
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to which he had consecrated his life. 
He never favored the Cathodic James, 
nor contended for the Ca//ofic interest ; 
he fought for IMPARTIAL FREEDOM, as 
the divinest of human rights. Nor can 
it be said that Penn violated the laws 
of the realm; he not only did not 
countenance the King in any attempt 
to rule without the aid of Parliament, 
but, on the contrary, he throughout 
advised him against such a course. 
This fact, though twice stated by Sir 
James Mackintosh, is not alluded to 
by Mr. Macaulay. 

V. Macaulay charges Penn with be- 
ing a Conspirator and Liar. 

“‘ Itis melancholy to relate that Penn, 
while professing to consider even de- 
fensive war as sinful, did everything in 
his power to bring a foreign army into 
the heart of his own country.” 
“Among the letters which the gov- 
ernment had intercepted was one from 
James to Penn. ... . It raised suspi- 
cions. ... . Penn was brought before 
the Privy Council and interrogated. ‘I 
should be glad to do him any service 
in his private affairs; but I owe a sa- 
cred duty to my country; and there- 
fore I never was so wicked as even to 
think of endeavoring to bring him 
back.’ This,’’ says the amiable histo- 
rian, “was a falsehood.”’ And once 
more: “ The old traitors again mus- 
tered at the old haunts. Preston, 
Dartmouth, Clarendon, Penn, 
among the most busy.” 

The atrocity of this triplet of reck- 
less charges is so vast and terrible as 
to be almost sublime. We con- 
founded to notice on what paltry evi- 
dence such capital charges are based. 
The authorities cited in the margin are 
only two or three, as follows: Certain 
ephemeral letters of Aveux the French- 
man, and von Citters the Dutchman; 
to which may be added Burnet, the 
constant enemy of Penn, and possibly 
Croise, another Dutchman. What 
need is there of defence? Need we 
say that the charge is laid against a 
character of upright, patriotic, and 
honorable fame—who believed ‘the 


were 


are 
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government of England established by 
the Providence of God, that it was his 
Christian duty readily to obey it in all 
its just laws, and wherein he could not 
comply through tenderness of con- 
science, not to write or conspire against 
the government, but with Christian hu- 
mility to suffer its will'’? Need we say 
that Locke, one of the most illustrious 
of philosophers, and Tillotson, one of 
the most amiable and eloquent of emi- 
nent archbishops, were his fervent and 
undoubting friends, admirers, and de- 
fenders, even in his most desolate 
hours? Need we allude to the fact 
that Lords Rochester, Ranelag, Som- 
ers, and Sidney coéperated with the 
Duke of Buckingham in laying inter- 
cessions before the throne in behalf of 
Penn, as for an innocent and injured 
man? Need we mention that he was 
four times acquitted high and clear of 
these same enormous charges, by the 
‘Court of the King’s Bench, and by the 
Sovereign himself? 

Finally and conclusively, he himself 


most explicitly and solemnly avowed 
that he had never so much as thought 
of endeavoring to reinstate the exiled 
king. 

In pronouncing this last argument 


“conclusive,” we encounter no risk. A 
desperately jealous or malicious per- 
son would not be satisfied, even if the 
proofs of his veracity were written in 
characters of miraculous fire, or uttered 
in words of thunder ; but to any other 
one, it is as transparent as light. We 
need only quote a single passage from 
a hostile author of high renown : 

* Penn was without doubt a man of eminent vir- 
tues. He is generally regarded as a bright pattern 
of Christian virtue. His name has become through- 
out all civilized countries a synonym for probity. 
He had a strong sense of religious duty, and carried 
his theories into practice without any compromuse.”’ 

** Trifles, light as air, 
Are, to the jealous, confirmations strong 
As proofs of Holy Writ.” 
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With one lingering look upon the 
distinguished characters who have en- 
tertained us, we take our leave. Penn 
was one of the conditores imperiorum, 
Macaulay of the magist#r? verborum. 
* Adversity’s sweet milk, Philosophy,” 
was the income of Penn; Prosperity's 
golden crop — guineas and crowns — 
is the income of Macaulay. The for- 
mer was great, the latter is brilliant; 
one was wise, the other is learned ; the 
one was reverend, the other is respect- 
able ; one, a universal philanthropist, 
the other, kind to his friends. Penn 
bewailed sin, Macaulay brands sinners ; 
the former knew no party but humani- 
ty, the latter, no humanity save in his 
party. Penn was virtuous; Macaulay 
both asserts and denies it. Penn was 
the great champion of Religious Lib- 
erty; Macaulay is his traducer. Penn 
was gentle, tender, true, brave, and 
much “ more unjust to himself than to 
others ;"" Macaulay is dogmatic, super- 
cilious, vituperative, contemptuous, has 
an accommodating style of honesty, 
and thinks that justice, charity, and 
homage should begin at home.* Penn 
was persecuted; Macaulay was pro- 
moted. Macaulay's fame is bright, and 
will survive, at least long enough to be 
damaged ; Penn's fame in his lifetime 
was tarnished by calumny — but has 
now become a bright legacy to all the 
ages. 

“Every charge of hypocrisy, of selfishness, of 
vanity, of dissimulation, of credulous confidence ; 
every form of reproach, from virulent abuse to cold 
apology; every ill name, from Tory and Jesuit to 
blasphemer and infidel, has been used against Penn ; 
but the candor of his character always triumphed 
over calumny. His name was safely cherished as 
a household word in the cottages of Wales and Ire- 
land, and among the peasantry of Germany ; and 
not a tenant of a wigwam from the sea to the Sus- 
quehannah doubted his integrity. His fame is now 
wide as the world: he is one of the few who have 
gained abiding glory.”’ + 

Myron A, Munson, 

* Whipple, Essays, I, 26. 

+ Bancroft, II, 398. 
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Ww: have I said in my heart, 
And what will I say with my pen ? 
Why, these are the truths I have said, 


And say them again and again : — 


Let lovers kiss close while they may — 
White arms and red lips and warm breath — 
For nothmg can lengthen a day 


Or put off the silence of death ; 


Let husbands cling close to their wives 
And wives cling as close in return, 
For nothing is sure in our lives 


But the end, and a sod or an urn; 


Let fathers and mothers be kind, 
And children be loving and sweet, 
For nothing on earth is more blind 


Than the paths that are set for our feet ; 


Let neighbors be friends, and let friends 
Be close and as true as they may, 
For nothing can make us amends 


“or scandal and slander some day; 
} lal and slander some day 


Let Love wreathe the world with his smile, 
And Truth wear a bold fair brow, 
For these and these only erewhile 
Will remain of the all we are now. 
S. S. Rockwood. 
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FRENCH AND ENGLISH DIPLOMACY. 


HE political articles of the “ Revue 

des deux Mondes” are becoming 
melancholy reading for those who hoped 
that the French had learned wisdom in 
suffering. The number for the first of June 
contains a long article from the pen of A. 
Duvergier de Hauranne, entitled “The 
English Alliance and the Neutral League,” 
which will illustrate the profound error of 
the Gallic understanding in matters of Eu- 
repean politics. This error is a false esti- 
mate of the reputation of France among 
her neighbors. One may suppose the 
French to believe themselves the represent- 
atives of the rights of peoples and of civil- 
ization; but difficult to account for 
their failure to perceive that this is not the 


it is 


réle assigned them by public opinion in 
Europe. Their complaints show plainly 
that their terrible defeat has not yet taught 
its lesson. 

During the ten years preceding the col- 
lapse at Sedan, the people of Europe 
learned to distrust the professions, not of 
the Empire only, but of the French nation. 
With the single exception of the Mexican 
blunder, all the enterprises of Napoleon, 
during this period, had the approval of the 
nation, with the distinct understanding that 
they should be interpreted in the interest of 
national aggrandizement. After the death 
of Cavour, the French policy in Italy was 
steadfastly hostile to Italian aspirations, and 
created in that peninsula so profound a dis- 
trust of France that the Italians saw their 
brother Latins humbled without regret. 
Suspicion of sympathy with French ideas 
cost La Marmora and others bitter humili- 
ations in 1867, and even threatened the 
throne in 1870. Rightly or wrongly, the 
Italians regarded the French as supremely 
and insatiably selfish and grasping. That 
it was possible for Napoleon to soothe the 
wounded vanity of his people by receiving 
Venetia and the Venetians from Austria in 
1866, shows clearly enough the nature of 


the French delusion. 
civilized, generous nation; the English are 
sordid; the Germans are barbaric; Russia 
is the coming avalanche; the rest are weak 


“ We are the great, 


and dependent on France for safety.” The 
strange part of this business is that the 
weak peoples do not greatly hunger for 
French protectorates, and have come to dis- 
trust the French people all the more for 
their loud professions of disinterestedness. 

The occupation of Rome by French sol- 
diers after Italy had become united from 
the Alps to the heel of the boot, was a 
French idea; it was for some time the 
wonder of Italians that French Republi- 
cans were zealous defenders of this pro- 
ceeding on the ground that it gave France 
importance in the eyes of Catholic nations. 
For ten years this occupation gnawed at 
the vitals of Italian unity, and left at last a 
greater curse behind it in debt, distraction, 
and despair, than one great people ever 
before inflicted upon another. 

We have been properly abused by the 
French for our indifference in their supreme 
peril; but the Mexican occupation was, in 
another form, the Roman one, and exhibit 
ed the same blindness and egregious vani- 
ty. Only its failure rendered it hateful to 
the Gauls. 

The first object of the article under re- 
view is to show that the French had loved 
the English alliance which had been good 
for England, and only good for France as 
it exhibited her generosity. Kinglake’s 
Crimean War is not quite this view; and 
Mr. Cobden did not quite so much believe 
in French civilization as in the possibility 
of civilizing France. The next and lead- 
ing purpose of M. de Hauranne is to show 
that the league of neutrality promoted by 
England in August, 1870, was an act of 
rage on the part of England, inspired by 
the repulse of her good offices earlier in the 
controversy with Germany, and the infer- 
ence is shrewdly drawn that England in- 
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jured herself by the severity of the neutral 
stipulations. We learn with a degree of 
surprise that the chief fault of this league 
of neutrality was its perfect neutrality, It 
bound outside parties to stand by and see 
the two combatants fight it out without in- 
terference of any sort. 

One is puzzled to know what a treaty of 
neutrality is for if it is not for this, Eng- 
land foresaw, says our author, “ that France 
would soon be knocking at all doors for 
help.” 
dit for sagacity than Mr, Gladstone would 
claim. It was /osstd/e that either party 
might want help; what England did, and 


This is giving England more cre- 


it seems did thoroughly, was to take pre- 
cautions against a general war. The time 
did come when France wanted help; but 
Mr. Gladstone could not have foreseen that 
the unbounded vanity of the nation would 
prevent a peace until the last humiliation 
had been reached. England had seen 
other nations defeated, notably Austria, 
and had seen them treat for peace when 
the fight became hopeless. No one could 
have utter refusal of the 
French to put themselves on a footing with 


foreseen the 


other sections of humanity and accept the 
consequences of a rash enterprise. All 
through that dismal autumn of 1870, we 
were asked in all tones, from dignified ap- 
peal to wails of distress, to rescue “ the 


” 


civilized people’? from the grasp of the 
spoiler; and then and now France would 
be measured by some peculiar rule as a se- 
If the tables had 


would 


lect and unique nation. 

been turned, Germany doubtless 
have done as Austria did in 1866 — make 
the best peace before total ruin came. 
France would not, and persists in blaming 
the world for cruel neglect. 

Nearly every French utterance is marked 
by the same wonderful conceit and absurd 
self consequence. English statesmen are 
not very blameworthy for feeling small res- 
pect for the whimpering spoiled child of 
Europe. 

The stress of this writer’s plea for France 
lies in a grouping, admirable as a piece of 
art, of the secret reasons of the various 
powers who entered into the neutral league. 
Italy wanted Rome; and after ten years of 


waiting, she was excusable in this desire. 
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Russia had made some terms with Prussia 
about the Black Sea business; not terms, 
just ‘an understanding between relatives.”’ 
This is the weakest part of the plea; for 
the Russian “ intention” is not established. 
Austria could not interfere against a Ger- 
man State; and this motive was fairly 
avowed. 

Now it is strange that so little can be 
urged against the neutral powers. Our 
admiration for the diplomacy of England 
is much lessened when we see so clearly 
that a of things 
made the alliance a matier of course. 

But England is to be the great sufferer 
by the French collapse of 1870. Her 
struggle in Asia with Russian aggression 


fortuitous conjunction 


must be carried on alone; no generous 
To this 
one must reduce many pages of specula 


France will fight her battles. 


tion, and find if he can some good reason 
for England’s existence in the East before 
he much regrets the conclusion, if it be a 
necessary one. 

The charge is in substance: You tied 
the hands of all our friends when we went 
out to get beaten, and we insisted upon be- 
ing so badly beaten, so completely pulver- 
ized, that we cannot for some time fight 
the battles of civilization. You will all 
come to grief because we cannot help you. 

It is constantly assumed : 

Ist. That the power lately held by 
France was used for the good of Europe. 

2c. That the power now possessed by 
the new German Empire will be used 
against European interests. 

As to the first, it must be denied on the 
basis of the historical France has 
been, ever since her accession to power, a 


facts. 


disturber of the peace, a grasping, selfish 
The observation may be extended 
The Papal 

Spain all 


power. 
to the Latin nations generally. 


power conspicuously proves it. 


but ruined Europe in the days of her as- 
cendancy. The Latin peoples have not 
found protection from the fortunate Latin 
The Italians seem at times a/most 
learned that Germanic alliances 
No section 


powers. 
to have 
were safer than Latin ones. 
of the Latin race has, for a hundred years, 
lamented the fall of the Spanish power; 
and it is not probable that any fofular 
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sympathy is now puured out, either in Italy 
or Spain, upon the broken shrines of St. 
Peter or St. Napoleon. 

The second proposition is peculiarly a 
French one. French intrigue and Tory 
aspirations gave a ridiculously earnest ap- 
pearance to the frothy panic, on the top 
wave of which the Battle of Dorking rode 
into popularity ; but Englishmen are well 
over the fright, and all the less disposed to 
fear Germany that they were for a moment 
bewildered. There is much to hope from 
the ascendency of Germany in Europe ; at 
all events, “it may be better and cannot be 
worse.” The very reasons of our author 
may be reasonably read the other way. 

He sees Russia driving on Constantino- 
ple, with Germany interested to delay the 
Sclavic march to the Bosphorus. He be- 
comes puerile when he threatens England 
with a French - Russian alliance; for to all 
appearance, Germany is just now a better 
ally for England than France ever was, 
and much more likely to hold Russia in 
check. 

On the whole, England seems to have 
distinguished herself in this piece of diplo- 
macy. She secured the sympathy of the 
new master of Europe, she made it the 
interest of Germany to codperate in oppos- 
ing Russian aggrandizement, and she bore 
herself throughout with dignity, consisten- 
cy, and faithfulness to neutral obligations. 

The incident of the re- adjustment of 
the Black Sea treaty, turned to an English 
triumph; while releasing Russia from a 
single barren but humiliating veto on the 
extension of her war marine, England was 
able to retain the keys of the Black Sea in 
the hands of the Ottoman power. The 
most humiliating part of the article under 
review is the boast of French cunning in 
bringing this question forward at a moment 
when it could wound English sensibility. 
After reading this passage, one feels the 
want of a term to describe the rage of the 
French in being practically excluded from 
the conference at London by the bad arts 
of Bismarck. If the saints play tricks 
they ought to be less sensitive when de- 
feated in efforts to win by indirection, 
France hastened the Russian demand in 
the hope of forcing the neutral powers to 
take up a position on the question of ces- 
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sion of French territory to Germany. 
marck seems to have known the game, and 
turned key on the Parisian envoy until it 
was too late to introduce the subject with 
effect. Bismarck’s great sin, by the way, 
seems to be a remarkable facility in break- 
ing French nets. 

The significance of the recent changes is 
of good omen. ‘The author begins with a 
pathetic declaration — taken from an old 
copy of the “ London Times,”’— that there 
is no longer a police in Europe. If a stout 
policeman were always on hand to stop 
quarrels among nations before either com- 
batant had much suffered, quarrels would 
probably be abundant. Something like 
this has been going on in Europe, until 
France went out to war in 1870 as a sort 
of holiday excursion to Berlin. The 
worst that could happen would be a diplo- 
matic contest after the police had stopped 
the fray. 

War is the last thing whose responsibili- 
ties should be put upon the public. Let 
the sword -taker bleed freely enough to 
learn that blows must be taken as well as 
given in war; and if he persists in fighting 
for the fun of it, let him perish as soon as 
possible. 

For the first time a great AGGRESSOR 
— who had deliberately applied the torch 
to millions of homes and taxed to decima- 
tion both the labor and the blood of Eu- 
rope to feed his “ generous ambition "’ to 
kill and burn men and things — is rigidly 
held to answer for his sin, and is broken 
fine against the MORAL LAW. We are told 
that England forced France to sue for 
peace at the hands of the conqueror. No 
nation in Europe could be persuaded to 
order Bismarck to stop. The cunning 
French diplomats almost persuaded Victor 
Emanuel to say so, with sixty thousand 
men. But Italy gave Victor some signifi- 
cant hints that “he might go but need not 
return ;’’ and that project failed. The po- 
liceman was, after all, rather busy. He 
had at last comprehended that if it is right 
to let people fight at all, it cannot be right 
to stop the game as soon as the provoker of 


Lis- 


the quarrel ceases to consider it amusing. 

Perhaps he may do better still next time, 

and arrest the parties before the fray begins. 
D. H. Wheeler. 
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UP AND DOWN 


RE those people who inveigh so bit- 

terly against the false pride which 
makes Young America ashamed of manu- 
al labor, and drags him from the farm and 
the workshop, where the eternal fitness of 
things would place him, to starve as a clerk, 
or, by crowding the ranks of professional 
life, to help starve out his professional 
brethren, aware that there is another and 
more practical side of the question ? 

It is all very true that labor is honorable, 
and that “ honest toil’? exalts rather than 
degrades; yet, unfortunately, the fact re- 
mains that mankind will grade all occupa- 
tions in exact proportion to the amount of 
brains required to master them. The 
learned professions have always stood high- 
est in the world’s regard, because their 
practice requires the greatest depth and 
the exercise of the highest quality and 
broadest scope of intellect, calling into play 
a greater number of mental faculties, and 
because their effect is to develop and ex- 
pand the mind as a whole, rather than, by 
employing all its energies in some one par- 
ticular channel, as in the mechanical arts, 
to develop a few faculties abnormally, at 
the expense of the rest. Perfection in the 
art of shoeing horses or men, of cutting a 
coat or mending tin pans and copper ket- 
tles, requires a far inferior order of talent 
to that employed by the lawyer, the physi- 
cian, or the parson, in the performance of 
the most trivial duties of their profession ; 
and the same principle runs through all the 
occupations of life. 

It follows, then, that the crowding of the 
learned professions — which, as a general 
rule, are not the most lucrative —and the 
rush for what society considers the higher 
pursuits, are simply evidence of the ex- 
celstor element in the American mind; 
and as such, it is really to be commended 
rather than blamed. 

If our theory be correct, it explains an- 
other great fact of American society, name- 
ly, that those who start from the lowest 
ranks are more apt to win success than 
those who are born to luxury and refine- 
ment. Tothe ragged, poverty- born ur- 
chin, a thousand avenues are open which, 
to those born in a higher rank of society, 
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THE LADDER. 


are closed. Commencing at the very bot- 
tom, there is to him, socially, no lower 
deep; he can take no step save upward, 
Failure cannot make his position worse, 
and hence every effort is either simply bar- 
ren of result or crowned with 
Accepting the fact of his birth, he has no 
pride of, position to hamper him, no social 


success. 


prejudices to combat; and if he succeeds 
in attracting notice at all, it is in his favor. 
In a word, he has everything to gain, noth- 
ing to lose. However menial the occupa- 
tion that promises a modicum of success, 
the way is open to him without any sense 
of personal degradation. Ragged and 
barefooted, he starts upon the street and 
peddles newspapers, holds horses, or runs 
errands for a dime, with only a better fu- 
ture before him. As his little gains in 
crease, he advances, step by step, to more 
exalted occupations, gradually becoming, 
almost without effort on his own part, 
schooled in the ways of the world, in the 
knowledge of human nature, and in the 
principles of trade; at each step utilizing 
the practical experience of the last, until 
finally success becomes to him a foregone 
conclusion, based upon the training of the 
most practical of lives. 

On the other hand, the youth reared in 
comparative luxury is placed by his birth in 
a position from which he cannot demean 
himself except at the expense of the sneers 
and contempt of those in his own rank in 
life. Certain pursuits may lie before him 
which offer great inducements of financial 
success, but which to him are taboed by 
He is pre- 


the princip' of social caste. 
! | 


cluded from we practical experience of the 


gamin, and must start in life wholly inex- 


perienced, and beware that his steps tend 
not downward, The chances are all 
against him, rather than in his favor. So- 
ciety expects certain things of him, and, 
chief among them, that he retain his social 
position; if he disappoints these expecta- 
tions, he is conscious of a certain loss, both 
of his own self-respect and of that of his 
fellows. Public opinion, rather than his 
own inclinations, marks out his course in 
life, and social prejudices are his fetters. 
No matter how foolish and baseless this 
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opinion and these prejudices may be, the 


fact remains that they exist and exert a 
powerful influence. If society will place 
certain occupations in an inferior rank, and 
look down upon their followers, the youth 
born in the higher rank ought not to be 
blamed if he yields to an influence which 
he cannot control, and for which he is not 
responsible. It is not a question of ro- 
mance or of abstract right or wrong; it is 
one of practical life. Whatever may be 
his own convictions, it is idle for him to 
attempt to breast the great tide of public 
opinion. If society considers an occupa- 
tion beneath him, then, for all practical 
purposes, it zs beneath him, and he does 
lower himself by descending to it; and 
there is an end of it. 

From this point of view, then, it appears 
that the avenues of existence decrease in 
number in exact proportion with the up- 
ward steps of society, until, to the youth of 
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education and refinement, the choice of av 

ocations is extremely limited. To him the 
professions or the higher walks of trade 
are alone open, and he enters upon the first 
perhaps in opposition to his own inclina 

tions, or upon the second with an inexperi- 
ence and lack of practical training which, 
at the start, prognosticate failure and ruin. 
It is this fact which crowds the professions 
and overfills the clerkships. And it 1s not 
to be wondered at that it is the rule, rather 
than the exception, in American life, that 
the sons of the wealthy and those of the 
day laborer are constantly exchanging 
places in life. The newsboy climbs to the 
purple and fine linen, and his sons or his 
grandsons return to the point from which 
he started, to commence the struggle anew; 
the son of the millionaire descends to the 
street, and his sons or his grandsons slowly 
climb back again to the seat of their ances- 
tor. Egbert Phelps. 


CALIFORNIA AND PALESTINE. 


N reading the Bible through lately, I 
was much interested in marking the 
descriptive passages which would apply al- 
most equally well to California. The no- 
table similarity between the climates of the 
two countries has produced a resemblance 
in some social customs — very few, how- 
ever, on account of the world - wide <itfer- 
ence between the ancient Israelites and the 
modern Americans; but in the agricultu- 
ral usages and results there is more like- 
ness, especially as between those of the Is- 
raelites and the early Spaniards, which 
prevail yet largely in Southern California. 
*“ And he [Omri] bought the hill Sama- 
ria of Shemer for two talents of silver, and 
built on the hill, and called the name of 
the city ... Samaria.” (1 Kings, xvi, 
24.) “A city that is set ona hill cannot 
be hid.” (Matt. v, 14.) The Jesuit padres 
built most of their Missions in the middle 
of the most arid plains they could find, on 
account of their Mexican dread of volca- 
noes. But many American towns are built 
at the base of hills, not for any religious 


reason, but to avoid the drought of the 
plain, and to secure a supply of water. 

“ And Abraham planted a grove in Beer 
sheba.” (Gen. xxi, 33.) ‘“ I will plant 
in the wilderness the cedar, the shittah tree, 
and the myrtle, and the oil tree.”” (Is. xli, 
19.) One of the most urgent needs of Cal- 
ifornia to-day, to rescue it from the en- 
that 


which has reduced Palestine and Greece to 


croachments of droughty condition 
sterility, is the planting of groves of timber 
trees as well as orchards. It will be well 
for the Californians if they begin as early 
in their history as did the Israelites, and 
follow it up more energetically. 

* Isaac sowed in that land, and received 
in the same year an hundred fold.” (Gen. 
xxvi, 12.) 
The highest that California has ever been 
known to produce was about eighty - five 


This evidently refers to wheat. 


fold; but of oats and barley over a hun- 
dred fold has been harvested about Hum- 
boldt Bay. 

“ Behold, I will put a fleece of wool in 
the floor; and if the dew be on the fleece 
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only, and it be dry upon all the earth be- 
side,. . .”’ (Judges vi, 37.) Gideon 
considered this a miracle, though he re- 
quired a second one to satisfy him of his 
divine mission. In Southern California, in 
summer, it would scarcely be a miracle. 
Any such object as a fleece laid overnight 
on the arid plain would be full of water, 
while around it the dust would be nearly 
as dry as at noon - time. 

« And when Boaz had eaten and drunk, 
and his heart was merry, he went to lie 
down at the end of the heap of corn.” 
(Ruth iii, 7.) In the rainless summer of 
Palestine, even the wealthy Boaz wished no 
better couch than a blanket on his straw - 
heap. More than when 
California, have I looked out of the window 


once, crossing 
and seen the slumbering threshers lying in 
their blankets all around the edge of the 
straw - stack, the whole looking, in the soft 
moonlight, like a great yellow diamond, 
set around its rim with cloudy sapphires 
and opals. 

“In the day the drought consumed me, 
and the frost by night.” (Gen. xxxi, 40.) 
Bating the Oriental exaggeration, this des- 
cribes the climate of California. And yet 
Solomon says: “ Woe to thee, O land, 
when . . . . thy princes eat in the morn- 
ing!” (Ec. x, 16.) 
considered that it was a sign of luxurious- 


He seems to have 


ness and effeminacy to eat in the morning. 
The time will never arrive when ii will be 
considered effeminate to eat in the morn- 
ing in California, for the nocturnal heat is 
abated, and there is no lassitude, but quite 


the contrary, and a hearty appetite for 
breakfast. 
full significance of this: 
harvest, and cold and heat, and summer 


No Eastern reader can feel the 
“ Seedtime and 


BOOKS AND 
Mirg&io: A Provengal Poem. By Frédé- 

ric Mistral. Translated by Harriet W. 

Preston. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 

(Cobb, Andrews & Co., Chicago. ) 

The flowering of this dead trunk, the 
Provengal speech, without the usual helps 
and stimulants of a separate national life, 
is one of the facts which trouble linguistic 
theories. For Mistral is no peasant - born 
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and winter, and day and night, shall not 
cease.”’ The year of California, like that 
of Palestine, is one simple alternation of 
two seasons, like the ebb and flow of the 
tide. Inthe language of the Indians, a 
“snow ’’ is a year, or a “ rain”’ is a year. 

“He made him to suck honey out of the 
rock.” (Deut. xxxii, 13.) “And when 
the people were come into the wood, be- 
hold the honey dropped.” (1 Sam. xiv, 26.) 
In Southern California I have seen the one 
and done the other. In the Santa Susana 
Mountains, near Los Angeles, a veteran 
hunter once pointed out to me a perpendic- 
ular wall of rock about thirty feet high, in 
which was a large cavity filled with honey; 
and the bees, for lack of further room, had 
built an enormous piece of comb quite on 
the outside. 

“The desert shall rejoice, and blossom 
When cross- 
ing the great weary plains of the interior 


as the rose.” (Is. xxxv, 1.) 
in summer, the traveller's eyes are glad- 
dened from time to time by looking far 
across the arid waste, and seeing the green 
oasis of some farmer’s orchard rising like 
an enchantment above the desert, and 
wimpling in the heat as if it were afire. 
Though not a desert in fact, it is so in ap 
pearance, and nothing but human tendance 
can preserve these cheerful “ blossoming ”’ 
spots of greenery through the summer. 

“1 have trodden the wine-press alone.”’ 
(Is. lxiii, 3.) In Southern California this 
primitive custom is still rethined, and a 
view of it is not eminently calculated to 
enhance the beholder’s appetite for the re- 
sultant wine; but in the northern portion 
of the State the picturesque spectacle is 
supplanted by prosaic machinery, which 
accomplishes the work vastly better. 

Stephen Powers. 
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poet; nor is he the inspired prophet of a 
new nationality. Provence was happy in 
the arms of Napoleon Third, and dream- 
ing as little as possible of a Provengal revi- 
val in manners or life, when, in 1859, Mis- 
tral published this charming pastoral — if 
pastoral is the word for a poem reproduc- 
ing rural life in a dialect. 

Dialects die hard — especially when a 
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literature sheds the fragrance of a spiritual 
humanity over the old etymologies and 
syntaxes; and Provengal song can never 
die. The old cadences and echoes will 
fall on the ears of each new generation; 
and now and then the old roots will burst 
up into a new verdure and sweeten the air 
with new blooms. 

Miréio is a thoroughly charming poem, 
gracefully rendered into permanent English 
metre, and the publishers have made the 
book half read itself by clear type and ap- 
petizing decoration. 


A NorWEGIAN — DANISH GRAMMAR AND 
READER. With a Vocabulary. Designed 
for American Students of the Norwegian 
Danish Language. By Rev. C. J. P. 
Peterson, Norwegian Lutheran Pastor in 
Chicago, Professor of Scandinavian Lit- 
erature, and Member of the Chicago 
Academy of Sciences. Chicago: S. C. 
Griggs & Co. 

The two hundred thousand emigrants 
from Norway and Denmark who are in this 
country, begin to command a good deal of 
attention, especially in Chicago and vicini- 
ty. We needed some help to understand 
them better, and this unpretending book 
will help us. For while there are larger 
grammars and fuller comparative studies of 
Scandinavian to be found, the average man 
among us does not find them. Mr. Peter- 
son’s book will help us in our hurry, and 
we suspect it will help his brethren even 
more than it helps us. For a grammar of 
one’s own tongue written in a foreign 
tongue, is often, if not generally, the best 
guide to the vernacular, especially when we 
are learning to speak that foreign tongue. 
The publishers deserve praise for enter- 
prise and good workmanship. 


A SEVEN Montus’ Run, Up, AND Down, 
AND AROUND THE WoRLD. By James 
Brooks. Written in letters to the N. Y. 
“Evening Express.” New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. (Cobb, Andrews & Co., 
Chicago. ) 

Mr. Brooks is one of the most successful 
of our editor - politicians; a class rising in 
favor, if Mr. Greeley’s guod fortune be a 
sign. There are probably few people, how- 
ever, who know what a thorough American 
—of the generation after “* Uncle Horace” 
— Mr. Brooks really is, and what racy hu- 
mors flow from his pen. A seven months’ 
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run round the world was just the occasion 
and the theme to bring out the best side of 
our vivacious and unwearied author. Noth- 
ing tips him over, or makes him “ slop 
over’? —as Artemas Ward would say; 
and he has always something pleasant to 
report. Travelling round the world for 
one’s health! and in seven months! What 
atheme for an American journalist, and 
what medicine for the megrims! Mr. B. 
came back “ better,’’ and so will those who 
“go round”’ with him in his sprightly let- 
ters. The book is one that can be read in 
hot weather, and that is not faint praise. 
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